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Take one capable ‘‘Chief of Staff’? and a group of willing 
recruits ... one map of the United States plus a display of food FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 
...and you’ll have the ingredients for an effective phase of a SCHOOL LUNCH AS A LABORATORY 
nutrition program. Objective: to encourage pupils to select a 


well-balanced meal in the school lunchroom. Menu Planning Board: 


Bs i : : sp select a pupil from each class 
A daily table display in the corridor previewing the menu 


being served becomes the basis for a pre-lunch discussion of the 
nutritional value of foods on the menu. To tie together studies of 


Lunchroom Monitors: 
to check foods not eaten 
to place milk on trays 


nutrition and geography, the children run ribbons from cut-out to keep lunchroom neat 

models or actual displays of food to the important areas where to assist servers 

the principal ingredient of each food is produced. Seeking out Mimeograph Committee: 
these geographical locations makes an engrossing classroom to print weekly menus for parents 


project. The inclusion of breakfast and dinner menus, as well 


: : : Decorating Committee: 
as the school lunch, in classroom discussions helps show that & 


to make colorful place mats 


the ‘‘basic 7” foods are a daily requirement of good diets. to put nutrition posters on lunch- 
room walls 


To arouse school-wide interest in the program, the table 
display may be assigned to a different class each week 












and an award given for the best one. 


For more information on this suggested program or for 
further assistance in maintaining or introducing nutrition 
studies in your classroom, write: Education Section, 
Department of Public Services, General Mills, a 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Comprehensive plans, 
ideas and materials are available immediately. 





Copyright 1950, General Mills, Inc, 
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Photo from United Electric Coal Companies 


A “preparation” control laboratory—at the mouth of a modern coal mine. 


America’s utilities feed giant boilers by remote control from central op- 


erating rooms like this. Whatever the grade of coal required, it must be 
uniform in size, moisture content, and be free from foreign matter. 


Mow 


So that pupils can both sce and learn the fascinating 
story of coal mining, we’ve cooperated with the Society 
for Visual Education in producing a new 50-frame film 
strip on coal. For this film, “COAL—Where We F ind It 
And How We Mine It,” along with an accompanying 
comprehensive teachers’ manual, see the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


VISUAL AlDs / 






Many of today’s coal buyers “write their 
own prescriptions.” In buying coal they 
specify not only the grade and size, but car- 
bon, volatile ash, and sulphur content, and 
heat value as well. That’s the reason for 
painstaking steps (top, left) in preparing 
coal for today’s market. The man at the 
left is inspecting a bulk sample, while the 
chemist is weighing coal before analyzing 
it. His complete “lab” report will help 
govern the coal’s quality and assist prepa- 
ration plant superintendents in delivering 
“prescription coal” to customers. 





Costly equipment at modern mechanized mines care- 
fully and continuously loads each type of coal into 
railroad cars without breakage, or “degradation.” 





Society for Visual Education, Inc., Dept. P 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, lil. 


Please send me film strip, with teachers’ manual, on 
“COAL—Where We Find It And How We Mine It.” 
Price: $3.00. 


School or Organization 





Name 
Street 
City. 








Zone ____State 








BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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always on guard— 


[° 1649 this schoolhouse was erected by pioneers at Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts. Prominent was the “leanto set at the back of the chimney 
sixe foote wide,” with “open windows so that the watch might have an 


aspect for severall wayes . . 


.” A sentinel was always on the lookout for 


approaching danger . 

Always on guard for you today is Educators Income Protection. With the 
bitterest days of winter ahead—be prepared! See how Educators guards 
your savings by studying these actual winter-incurred claims cases from 


our files... 
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$127 10 MISS G——; TEACHER 
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$413 TO MR. L——_., TEACHER 


all During the Past 4 winters, Mr. 


is oo 


icy pavement, 
a ted disability 


12 weeks from her 
while her Group 









payments for 
Individual 


Educators Policy, 


i ‘s 
Educators Policy paid her doctor 


t——____ received 13 Educators 
claim Payments for sinusitis, in- 
testinal grippe, nose 
bronchitis, and 
winter 


infection, 
enteritis. This 
he developed tuberculo- 
S's,—and will receive many more 











bill. 


Educators disability 


Payments 
while convalescing,. 








EDUCATORS offers you the same protection. Many types of policies are 
available. All provide generous benefits . . . year ’round coverage (all leaves 
included) .. . hospital and surgical benefits if desired. No physical examina- 


tion is required. The cost. . 


? Less than 10¢ a day for weekly benefits of 


$25.00. Simply clip and mail the coupon for full particulars. 





1 FREE TO YOU 


Educators  full-cplor 
1 “History of Education’ 

poster. It's interesting 
t and educational 

just the thing for your 
| classroom bulletin board. 
" Mail the coupon for 
i your copy TODAY! 
L. 
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Educators Mutual Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Without any obligation, please send me—free of charge—an 
Educators ‘‘History of Education,’ also full information on your 
Individual Protection [_] Group Protection [_] Have representa- 
tive call [[] 








The Yanuary Cover 


January brings to Harrisburg the 
annual Pennsylvania Farm Show. 
During the week beginning January 
9, it is estimated that more than a 
half million people will attend this dis- 
play of the finest crops and the best 
purebred livestock and poultry. 

It is fitting, then, that the cover pic- 
ture and the feature article of this is- 
sue of the JoURNAL bring to our read- 
ers information concerning the agri- 
cultural products for which our State 
is surely famous and of the role which 
the Department of Agriculture plays 
to win these “firsts” for our Common- 


wealth. 


The fruits, vegetables, and animals 
which make up the composite picture 
on our cover are those in which Penn- 
sylvania stands first or high in income. 
Seventy-five per cent of the farm in- 
come in our State comes from poultry 
and livestock. Hence, we see in a prom- 
inent position on the cover the chick- 
ens and the cattle. 

You will be surprised to read in the 
feature article how many million 
bushels of wheat, how many million 
pounds of cigar leaf tobacco, and how 
many tons of hay and soy beans are 
produced in our Commonwealth. You 
probably didn’t know that the State 
ranks fifth in its production of peaches 
and grapes and fourth of apples. 





Although Pennsylvania is a_top- 
ranking poultry State, its farmers take 
first place among all the states, too, 
in the production of mushrooms, buck- 
wheat, cigar leaf tobacco, and spring 
and fall spinach. 


At the annual Farm Show, you can 
see a wonderful display of this poultry 
and livestock. Here, too, are exhib- 
ited the best potatoes, apples, carrots, 
corn, wheat, oats, eggs, and poultry 
our State produces. 

If possible, spend a day at the Farm 
Show Building on Maclay Street dur- 
ing the week of January 9 to 14. 
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1425 E. Elm St. 


SENIOR SPONSORS 


buy genuine Printcraft 
GRADUATION 
PERSONAL CARDS 
for your Senior Class 
Mise or Gents 7D Per 100 
Learn about our sensational 
fund raising plan. 





COMMENCEMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. H 


Scranton 5, Pa. 





































FORTIETH YEAR 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


For Teacherws 


* 


Again, Temple University of- 
fers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in 
its Summer Sessions ... making 
the regular University facilities 
available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. 
If you require courses for certi- 
fication, or if you are a candidate 
for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions 
are ideally suited to your needs. 
And apart from its educational 
advantages, the University — 
and the city of Philadelphia and 
environs—offer many cultural 
and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a sum- 
mer in Philadelphia. 
Pre-Sessions 
June 5 to June 23 
Regular Sessions 
June 26 to August 4 


Post-Sessions 
August 7 to September 15 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the Temple University Bul- 
letin which lists the courses to be of- 
fered during the 1950 Summer Ses- 
sions. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








Iu Ths Tesue 


> Many of the readers of the JouRNAL 
will be surprised to read that the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture “makes no organized effort to tell 
farmers or backyard gardeners how 
to plant peas, feed chickens, spray 
fruit trees, or apply fertilizers to the 
soil.” Since this is true, you question 
what this Department does. Read our 
feature article by Miles Horst, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, to get a complete 
and vivid picture of how this State 
Department serves the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania. 


® Many teachers throughout the 
State have been brought challenges by 
President David H. Stewart during the 
year 1949. For those who did not have 
the opportunity to hear Doctor Stew- 
art, we are printing his speech before 
the Venango County teachers in Oc- 
tober. 


& The fifth of the series on taxes by 
Jesse Burkhead of Syracuse Univer- 
sity discusses the types of Pennsyl- 
vania taxes and the revenue which is 
derived from them. 


B® Advance stories on meetings to 
come the next few months are in the 
Educational Interests section: the As- 
sociation of Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development will meet in Denver; 
School Directors and School Secretar- 
ies convene in Harrisburg; the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators holds its week convention in 
Atlantic City. 


& The record of the 43 Local Branch 
Leaders’ Conferences of the PSEA is 
given in the Association Activities sec- 
tion. Unusually successful this year 
were these conferences which bring to 
the leadership in Local Branches up- 
to-date material on procedure and pro- 
grams. 
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This new series of “Little Nipper” non- 
breakable records will be welcomed by all 
teachers. Keeps small fry busy and happy 
in the classroom. All the familiar favorite 
stories children love best. 





New “Little Nipper’’ 
STORYBOOK RECORD ALBUMS 


12 to 24-page story-picture book and 2-record 
album combined. Children look at pictures 
and read the story while listening to records. 
Complete set of 8 familiar children’s stories. 





New “Little Nipper’ PICTURE ALBUMS 
and Storybook Showpieces 


Color-illustrated albums and storybook 
showpieces of 4 favorite children’s stories. 








New “Little Nipper” SHOWPIECES 


One- or two-record showpiece container with 
dramatically illustrated text. 9 stories popular 
with youngsters. 


Send for FREE 20-page illustrated booklet list- 
ing titles of entire ‘‘Little Nipper’’ Series. 


MAIL COUPON— TODAY! 


fe wee ee ee ee es es ee ee 
Educational Services, Dept.133A ] 
Radio Corporation of America 

Camden, N. J. I 


Please send me illustrated booklet on new “Little ] 
Nipper’’ Series of Children’s Records. 


Name. 





School 





Street. 
City. State 
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The Peunsylvania Department of Abgriedlture........ 
Serves Farmers and Consumers 


i YONTRARY to general belief, the Penn- 
J sylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture makes no organized effort to tell 
farmers or backyard gardeners how 
to plant peas, feed chickens, spray fruit 
trees, or apply fertilizers to the soil. 

Organized in 1895, the Department 
is essentially a service agency, created 
by the State Legislature to deal with 
administrative, regulatory, and investi- 
gational problems through enforce- 
ment of some fifty laws. These laws 
deal with the preparation, marketing, 
and sale of foods for humans, the 
health of livestock and poultry, the 
control of plant insects and diseases, 
and the manufacture and sale of feeds 
for livestock, seeds, fertilizers, limes, 
insecticides, fungicides, nursery stock, 
and other farm supplies. 

It is vitally important to the citizens 
of Pennsylvania that we maintain a 
prosperous agriculture as well as an 
adequate food supply. While farmers 
of the State do not produce in suffi- 
cient quantities to provide nearly elev- 
en million residents with all the foods 
they eat—of the kinds grown in Penn- 
sylvania—their contribution to the 
over-all food supply is very large and 
is most significant in our national 
economy. 

The primary interest of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, therefore, is to 
see that we build and maintain a pros- 
perous agriculture within the Com- 
monwealth. To serve the general pub- 
lic, we strive in every way to see that 
the foods they eat are clean and whole- 
some and that consumers are not sub- 
jected to fraud and deception when 
they purchase foods. 

We must see that farmers have pro- 
tection from unscrupulous people who 
would sell them inferior products. We 
do everything possible to assist farm- 
ers in maintaining healthy herds and 
flocks and in producing crops free 
from insect or disease damage so as 
to provide consumers with high qual- 
ity products at all times. The con- 
servation of our soil and prevention of 
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MILES HORST 
Secretary of Agriculture 


Member, State Council of Education 


soil erosion are increasingly essential 
objectives. 


State College Agricultural Program 


Educational phases of agriculture 
in the Commonwealth are capably car- 
ried out by the Pennsylvania State 
College and its widely known School 
of Agriculture, the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and the Agricultural 
Extension Service. The School of Agri- 
culture, through first-hand instruction, 
teaches young people in the science of 
agriculture a valuable preparation for 
future leadership in the field. 

Through research activities of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station we 





Miles Horst 


keep abreast of newest developments 
and possible changes in cultural meth- 
ods. Through the Extension Service— 
with its County Agent and home eco- 
nomics representative in each of the 
67 counties—the findings of instruc- 
tion and research are passed on to the 
farmers in every section of the State. 
By virtue of his office, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the College. 
Pennsylvania is a great agricultural 
State. Although we rank thirty-second 
among all states in the amount of land 
in farms, we stand thirteenth in value 
of all agricultural products. We have 
171,761 farms which average 87.4 
acres in size. Out of 15,000,000 acres 


in farms, 8,000,000 are classified as 
cropland. 

Capital invested in farm lands, build- 
ings, equipment, livestock, and crops 
exceeds two billion dollars. Crops and 
livestock in 1948 brought a farm cash 
income of $824,000,000 of which 75 
per cent was from livestock and poultry 
and their products, including milk, 
eggs, and chickens. 

In point of value of its agricultural 
products, Pennsylvania stands first in 
the United States in cash income from 
eggs, also from chickens, and leads all 
other states in combined income from 
eggs, chickens, broilers, and turkeys, 
approximately $200,000,000 in 1948. 
We rank third in number of eggs and 
third in chickens raised, but the qual- 
ity of product and nearness of the 
greatest markets in the world bring 
slightly higher prices to producers. We 
rank third in cash income from dairy 
products at $277,000,000. 

Pennsylvania farms are now pro- 
ducing annually nearly six billion 
pounds of milk (sixth in the United 
States), more than three billion eggs, 
65 million bushels of corn, 55 million 
bushels of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
and buckwheat, 60 million pounds of 
cigar leaf tobacco, 18 to 20 million 
bushels of potatoes, 12 million bushels 
of apples, peaches, and pears, three 
and a half million tons of hay, thou- 
sands of tons of soybeans, garden and 
commercial truck crops, grapes, cher- 
ries, maple syrup and sugar. Income 
from all crops in 1948 totaled $204,- 
000,000; from livestock and poultry. 
$620,000,000. In 1949 we ranked 
fourth in production of apples and 
late potatoes, fifth in peaches and 
grapes. 

In addition to being a top ranking 
poultry State, Pennsylvania farmers, 
through their splendid efforts, have 
achieved first place among all the 
states in the production of mushrooms, 
buckwheat, cigar leaf tobacco, spring 
and fall spinach, nursery-grown Christ- 
mas trees, and crops under glass. 


(a1 








Our farmers in 1948 grew more 
green peas per acre for canning and 
freezing than those of any other state; 
we were first in the volume of apples 
state-graded for processing, and there 
are more farmers’ retail markets in 
Pennsylvania than in any other state. 

On the food front, Pennsylvania is 
first in the manufacture of ice cream, 
pretzels, sausage products, and scrap- 
ple. We have more bakeries and more 
carbonated beverage plants than any 
other state. The largest apple process- 
ing plant in the world is at Bigler- 
ville, Adams County, the largest grape 
juice plant in the world is at North 
East, Erie County, and the largest 
package ice cream plant in the world is 
in Harrisburg. 

Pennsylvania was the first state to 
pass meat inspection laws and first to 
establish a livestock sanitary service 
for the benefit of farmers and con- 
sumers. 

Lancaster County is one of the most 
outstanding agricultural counties in 
the United States. Out of 3,099 coun- 
ties in all states Lancaster leads in the 
total production of tobacco, is first in 
the value of diversified farm crops 
grown without the aid of irrigation, 
and leads all counties in the value of 
farm crops used by farm households. 


The Farm Show 


Truly, Pennsylvania is a great agri- 
cultural Commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania farmers take great 
pride in their achievements, and right- 
fully so. They annually display the 
cream of their crops and the best of 
their purebred livestock and poultry 
at the Pennsylvania Farm Show in 
Harrisburg. Opening on Monday, Jan- 
uary 9, the 1950 Farm Show is ex- 
pected to be the biggest ever held and, 
weather permitting, more than half a 
million people should attend. 

The Farm Show is the showplace of 
Pennsylvania agriculture, staged by 
and for farmers of the Commonwealth. 
It is held in the largest building of its 
kind in the world under one roof pro- 
viding nearly fourteen acres of floor 
space. Nearly $54,000 in premiums 
will be offered winners of competitive 
farm products exhibits at the 1950 
Show, a new record. More commercial 
exhibits will be seen than at any pre- 
vious Show, including farm machinery, 
barn and household equipment, and 
farm supplies of all kinds. 

Definitely educational in nature, the 
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Farm Show, since its organization in 
1917, has been a great influence on 
the advancement of our agriculture. It 
is also a monument to the cooperative 





The “stamp of approval” on meat passed by 
State and Federal inspectors. 


effort of thousands of individual farm- 
ers and the 48 State-wide farm and al- 
lied organizations that comprise the 
Farm Show Committee. All greatly 
appreciate the splendid efforts put 
forth each year by the Penn State 
School of Agriculture, its faculty, re- 
search men, and extension workers 
who accomplish much in the placement 
of 10,000 products of the farm and 
farm home as exhibits at the show. 
The Farm Show Commission, of 
which the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is a member, has 
made educational service to rural 
youth a primary function of the Farm 
Show. The annual event provides 
many opportunities for participation. 
A thousand 4-H Club members, a 


thousand Future Farmers of America, 


and 600 Future Homemakers of Amer- 


ica will be in attendance, many with 
exhibits of their own. These young 
people of today will be the food pro- 
ducers of tomorrow. 

On the principle of the old saying 
that “Seeing is believing,” farmers 
visiting these annual Farm Shows re- 
turn home with knowledge and _in- 
spiration to do a better job and work 
for the further improvement of Penn- 
sylvania agriculture. 


Department Bureaus and Commissions 


The Department of Agriculture 
functions in such manner as to pro- 
vide valuable assistance in the main- 
tenance and advancement of this vast 
food production empire. 

Farmer and consumer activities of 
the Department center largely within 
four bureaus and two State Commis- 
sions: The Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Bureau of Foods and Chemistry, Bu- 


reau of Markets, and Bureau of Plant 
Industry; functioning within the De- 
partment are the State Farm Show 
Commission and the State Soil Con- 
servation Commission. Through a Di- 
vision of Crop Reporting and Informa- 
tion, the Department cooperates with 
the Federal-State Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice in the gathering and dissemination 
of information about Pennsylvania 
agricultural products. 


Bureau of Animal Industry 


Pennsylvania farms, on January 1, 
1949, had 2,845,000 head of cattle, 
hogs, sheep, horses, and mules. They 
had a value of approximately $350, 
000,000. A million head of milk cows 
alone were valued at $233,000,000. 
With nearly 25,000,000 chickens and 
turkeys included, the total farm inven- 
tory value was more than $400,000,- 
000. The 1948 cash income from live- 
stock and poultry was almost $620,- 
000,000, or three-fourths of all Penn- 
sylvania farm cash income. 

Destructive diseases are a constant 
menace to Pennsylvania farm livestock 
and poultry. They must be kept under 
control, outbreaks prevented, and 
every effort made for eradication. This 
gigantic task is assigned to the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and its various di- 
visions, including an animal labora- 
tory where more than 2,000,000 tests 
were made in 1949 on samples of 
blood or animal disease specimens 
submitted by farmers. 

As recently as 1934 the first state- 
wide test for tuberculosis in cattle re- 
vealed 9.27 per cent infection. Today, 
I am happy to say, we have less than 
21/100 of one per cent infection, and 
it is declining each year. T. B. cattle 
must be destroyed; milk for human 
consumption must be made safe; the 
campaign has cost farmers, the State, 
and Federal governments millions of 
dollars. 

Brucellosis, or Bang’s disease of cat- 
tle, reached menace proportions in 
Pennsylvania seventeen years ago. We 
had started previously to wipe it out. 
It is an extremely difficult task. In 
cattle the disease causes contagious 
abortion and can sweep through an 
entire herd like wildfire. In man, the 
germ may cause undulant fever. Man 
is protected through pasteurization of 
milk but there is no known cure for 
Brucellosis in cattle; infected animals 
must be destroyed at heavy cost to 
farmers, State, and Federal govern- 
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ments. Our Pennsylvania plan of con- 
trol goes into a new phase in January, 
1950, including the free vaccination of 
calves by the Department, made pos- 
sible through a 1949 Legislative ap- 
propriation of $2,225,000 for animal 
disease control work, approved by 
Governor James H. Duff. Pennsyl- 
vania ranks second in the United 
States in the number of accredited 
Bang’s disease-free herds. 

Through rigid enforcement of the 
State Dog Law the incidence of rabies 
in Pennsylvania has been reduced 
from 904 in 1944 to only 28 in the 
entire State for the first eleven months 
of 1949, a most remarkable record. 
The Bureau also supervises and con- 
trols sanitary conditions in slaughter 
houses and meat markets; sees that 
meats and meat products are fit for 
human consumption; licenses livestock 
dealers, abattoirs, horse slaughtering 
establishments and disposition of dead 
animals; and inspects livestock offered 
for sale at more than 50 community 
livestock auctions. 


Foods and Chemistry 


Food processing is a two-billion dol- 
lar a year industry in Pennsylvania. 

Our forebears processed large quan- 
tities of food in their homes. Today 
approximately 20 billion cans of food 


are turned out annually in commercial 
processing plants, plus millions of 
boxes and bags of prepared foods, 
millions of containers of frozen foods, 
not to mention products such as 
bakery, meat, milk, butter, cream, eggs, 
lard, sausage, oysters, coffee, fruit 
syrups, carbonated and still or non- 
alcoholic drinks. In the process of pre- 
paring and distributing these and 
many other foods for human consump- 
tion there is always the possibility 
that human health or consumer pocket- 
books may suffer. 

Therefore, the Bureau of Foods and 
Chemistry has two chief functions: 
(1) the safeguarding of public health 
through rigid supervision of the food 
supply; (2) the prevention of fraud 
and deception in the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and sale of food and food 
products, and, for protection of farm- 
ers, the materials they use, including 
feeds, seeds, fertilizers, limes, insecti- 
cides and fungicides. 

These functions are performed 
through enforcement of some 30 food 
laws of the Commonwealth. They are 
designed to protect consumers against 
adulterated, misbranded, harmful, del- 
eterious, or unwholesome foods. Hun- 
dreds of violations are detected each 
year and convicted offenders are duly 
fined through process of law. In gen- 


eral, our food laws, recognized as 
among the most stringent in the coun- 
try, protect the consumer against him- 
self. The Bureau regulates and issues 
licenses for the manufacture and sale 
of oleomargarine; it licenses and reg- 
ulates egg-opening plants, carbonated 
beverage and still drink plants, baker- 
ies, ice cream plants, and cold storage 
warehouses. All such establishments 
are inspected regularly. 


Bureau of Markets 


Fruits, vegetables, poultry, and 
eggs are the most common Pennsyl- 
vania farm products marketed for con- 
sumption as fresh, canned, or frozen. 
The 1948 farm value of all commercial 
fruits and berries produced in Penn- 
sylvania was nearly $27,000,000; com- 
mercially grown vegetables had a farm 
cash value of about $66,000,000, in- 
cluding potatoes; income from chick- 
ens, broilers, and turkeys totaled $62,- 
340,000 and from eggs, $137,500,000. 

To assist growers in improving the 
quality and in marketing these prod- 
ucts the Bureau of Markets compiles 
and distributes periodic marketing in- 
formation, advises growers on trans- 
portation of agricultural products, as- 
sists cooperative associations and auc- 
tions, establishes standard grades of 
farm products, maintains a large in- 


Part of the “Livestock Parade” in the large arena (7,600 seating capacity) at the 1949 Pennsylvania 
Farm Show. Entry of more than 1600 head of livestock will make the 1950 show the largest in Farm Show history. 
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spection service through which about 
200 million pounds of fruit and vege- 
tables and millions of eggs are graded 
in accordance with State standards. 
The Bureau also supervises operation 
of the Pennsylvania Official Egg 
Laying Contest, enforces the fresh 
eggs law, the apple-peach-potato-grape 





All nurseries are inspected at regular intervals. 


marking law, baby chick regulations, 
and issues licenses to dealers handling 
agricultural products. 

The Bureau supervises the National 
Poultry Improvement program in 
Pennsylvania. In 1949 an all-time rec- 
ord of more than 1,500,000 birds were 
selected in continuing efforts to im- 
prove meat and egg production through 
better breeding. Pennsylvania leads all 
states in the grade inspection of eggs 
for highest quality. 


Bureau of Plant Industry 


Farmers and the general public 
alike benefit from efforts of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry to control and 
eradicate harmful insect pests and 
plant diseases. All are familiar with 
the destructive power of the Japanese 
beetle and it spread to practically all 
parts of the State in the past 30 years. 
Through placement of parasites and 
a disease germ that harms nothing but 
Jap beetle grubs, the pest is largely 
disappearing in areas of earlier heavy 
infestation, but is at its height in semi- 
circular band from southern Cumber- 
land County, through Harrisburg and 
east through Lebanon and Lehigh 
Counties. Introduction of parasites to 
control damage of two to three million 
dollars a year from European corn 
borers is scheduled for the coming 
year. 

A seventeen-year effort to ward off 
widespread defoliation of trees and 
shrubs was completed most successfully 
last year when we announced eradica- 
tion of the gypsy moth from the Lack- 
awanna-Luzerne County area. A light 
application of DDT by airplanes over 
250,000 acres of farm*and forest land 
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gave 100 per cent control of the pest. 

This Bureau conducts inspections 
that provide State certified seed for 
farmers so they can grow better and 
higher yielding crops; tests insecti- 
cides and fungicides; enforces laws 
governing diseases of bees; inspects 
and certifies Pennsylvania nurseries 
and all dealers in and agents for 
nursery stock; tests seeds and enforces 
the State Seed Law; maintains the 
largest reference collection of insects 
in the State; is eradicating potato wart 
disease through quarantine regulations 
and control measures, and is constant- 
ly on the alert to see that no new in- 
sect pests come into the State. 


Farm Show Commission 


When the Pennsylvania Farm Show 
was started in 1917 it was staged by a 
committee of farmers and agricultural 
leaders as an exposition by and for 
farmers of the State. They later or- 
ganized a Farm Show Committee with 
three elected delegates from the vari- 
ous state-wide agricultural organiza- 
tions, now totaling 48. In 1927 the 
State Farm Show Commission was or- 
ganized under the State Administra- 
tive Code. It supervises operation of 
the gigantic spectacle held the second 
full week in each January in Harris- 
burg. Suggestions for improvement of 
the Farm Show come from the Farm 
Show Committee which meets twice a 
year, spring and fall. 





State food agents get samples of the foods 
you buy. 


Soil Conservation Commission 


Under the State Soil Conservation 
Law of 1945, 24 Pennsylvania coun- 
ties have been organized as county- 
wide soil conservation districts under 
the general supervision of the State 
Soil Conservation Commission of six 
members. Parts of two other counties 
are districts set up under an act of 


1936. The general objective is to pro- 
vide for the conservation of the soil 
and soil resources of the Common- 
wealth, the control and prevention of 
soil erosion, natural resources, and 
wildlife. Requests for detailed farm 
plans on soil conservation have been 
received from at least 10,000 farmers 
and plans have been prepared for ap- 
proximately 7,000 to date. To get a 
district started in any county requires 
only the adoption of a suitable resolu- 
tion by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners. 

Thus the Department of Agriculture 
assists the farmers of the State to build 
and maintain a prosperous agricul- 
ture. In the interest of the general 
public, the Department works unceas- 
ingly to see that foods are clean and 
wholesome and that consumers are not 
subjected to fraud and deception when 
they purchase foods. 





Wore Precious “Than 
We Kuow 


Our American democracy is more 
precious than we know. As I traveled 
with the World Town Hall Seminar 
this summer and saw conditions on 
four continents and in 22 countries, | 
came with deep humility to feel more 
than ever grateful for what we have 
here in America. We have a sense of 
freedom and a spirit of mutual help- 
fulness and kindliness which have 
grown out of generations of free pub- 
lic education. Our public schools have 
been and are the keystone in the arch 
of our democratic freedom. They are 
the foundation of our success in agri- 
culture, industry, business, and gov- 
ernment. Everyone who undertakes any 
worthy task begins with workers more 
highly educated than anywhere else 
in the world. We have this great 
heritage to preserve and improve and 
our instrument for doing so is our 
united teaching profession. We have 
made much progress during recent 
years toward unity and strength, but 
much remains to be done. Let us em- 
phasize, especially, this year the de- 
velopment of local associations and 
the adoption of unified dues by local 
and state associations as provided in 
the Victory Action Program.That is 
the logical and democratic’’ way. to 
support our common program.—WIL- 
LARD FE. Givens, NEA Executive Sec- 
retary, in NEA News 
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Two Challenges for Teachers 


I Is a pleasure to be with Venango 
County teachers this fine October 
morning and to tell you about some 
of the very interesting experiences | 
have had as your President during 
the past year. Among these has been 
the privilege of appearing before serv- 
ice groups, Chambers of Commerce, 
PTA’s, and all of the other lay groups 
which are interested in discussing the 
problems of education. I have been 
surprised at the degree of unanimity 
which exists in these conferences with 
respect to certain very basic things. 
It is generally agreed by our public 
that the American public schools are 
the most important institutions for 
the preservation and the maintenance 





David H. Stewart 


of our way of life. Secondly, it is 
agreed that somehow, some way, more 
money must be found for the public 
schools of the United States; and 
thirdly, it is agreed that more money 
must be found for teachers’ salaries. 
Good salaries are necessary if we re- 
tain in the profession and attract to 
the profession the type and character 
of individual we need to do this most 
important job for our society. 

When we get to the question period, 
there is always this question in one 
form or another: “Doctor Stewart, 
what assurance can you give us that 
the kind of money you were talking 
about can give our children the kind 
of education we want for them?” 
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Superintendent of Schools 
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I won’t give you the answers I give 
to the lay public to this question. I 
do want to discuss with you the chal- 
lenges which come to me out of these 
questions. There are two distinct chal- 
lenges. 


The Financial Challenge 


The first is the financial challenge, 
and then there is the professional chal- 
lenge. The State of Pennsylvania is 
operating on a series of emergency 
taxes which were first adopted during 
the depression. Every two years the 
members of the General Assembly 
must go to Harrisburg and decide 
whether they shall renew the tax on 
soft drinks, the tax on gasoline, etc. 
Now the time has arrived when we 
can no longer operate our State serv- 
ices on any flimsy tax structure. As 
a matter of fact, it has been stated by 
those who know that the legislation 
adopted at the 1949 Assembly, in- 
cluding the very favorable legislation 
which was adopted for us, cannot be 
supported by the present tax structure 
much beyond the year 1952-53. 

If this is true, no group has greater 
interest than ours. This year I repre- 
sented our Association at the confer- 
ence of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession at Berne, Switz- 
erland, and there this one conclusion, 
among others, was agreed upon: When 
governments find it necessary to bal- 
ance their budget and make some cuts, 
the first item cut is that of public 
education. We know that happened 
during the depression in our own 
State and in our country. 

So, we have a stake in seeing that 
there is a tax structure which can sup- 
port the program, not only of educa- 
tion, but of all the government services 
in our State. For this reason your 
State Association has set up a Tax 
Study Commission. 


Homework 


Two articles on taxation have al- 
ready appeared in our JOURNAL. May 
I urge you to read those articles. I am 
making this as a homework assign- 
ment. Articles on taxation cannot be 


made easy to read and have the ap- 
peal of a “Who-dunnit” mystery story, 
but the answers to taxation are more 
important to us than any of the an- 
swers to the “Who-dunnits” which you 
read. In printing this series of articles, 
we have no objective in mind. We are 
just attempting to bring the facts of 
the tax situation before the people in 
the State of Pennsylvania. In these, we 
learn how our State compares with 
our sister states, what are the national 
standards and the national practices, 
where the tax dollar comes from, 
where it goes. If out of the assembling 
of these facts there comes a clear and 
distinct policy, probably our Associa- 
tion will be ready to adopt such a 
policy. At the present time, we have 
no particular axe to grind except to 
get the facts of the tax situation in 
Pennsylvania before all of us. 

As members of a profession we can- 
not, year in and year out, go before 
the legislature and ask for more and 
more money without being able to dis- 
cuss intelligently, factually, and objec- 
tively the problem of where this money 
is going to be secured. I hope that our 
profession will see that these articles, 
which have been reprinted for dis- 
tribution purposes, are distributed 
among school board members, mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, and the 
leading lay people of your community. 
We hope that out of these studies our 
Association will make a contribution 
to the State so that when our leaders 
in the legislature are faced with the 
problem of determining a permanent 
tax structure, these simple, under- 
standable, and intelligible tax facts 
may be the ones upon which a new 
State tax policy will be adopted. 


The Professional Challenge 


The second challenge strikes a little 
closer home. This is the professional 
challenge out of the question on 
whether the tax money will buy for 
our children the kind and quality of 
education we want for them. I noted 


* From a wire recorder transcript of an 


address by President Stewart before Ven- 
ango County teachers in October, 1949. 
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in the reading of your minutes that 
Senator Hare had been here to dis- 
cuss problems of public relations with 
you. I don’t know whether you know 
that your State Association has set 
up a special committee on public rela- 
tions and has set aside $2,000 for this 
program. It is hoped that a fine pro- 
gram of public relations can be pro- 
moted. which will enable members of 
our Local Branches to present the 
cause of public education of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

This program of public relations 
can only be effective if at the point of 
contact between the pupil and teacher 
we have a good public relations pro- 
gram. Without this, any other program 
will collapse. Day by day there sits 
in front of every teacher in the State 
of Pennsylvania from 30 to 35 to 40 
of the best public relation media in 
the world—the children of the people 
of our State. 

I have children who have gone 
through school. Mrs. Stewart was a 
school teacher. You would think that 
having been a school teacher and liv- 
ing with someone who has put his life 
in school work, she would understand 
the problems of the schools. But from 
the time my children entered school, 
my wife has seen the problems of the 
schools from one point of view and 
only one. That point of view is what 
happened to her Jane or her Maryann 
in school. 

So, I am saying to the teachers up 
and down the State, the first profes- 
sional challenge which comes to us is 
to see that the children in the class- 
room have the kind of experience 
which the money spent on the schools 
should give them. The county super- 
intendent or the superintendent or the 
principal is not to blame if things are 





not right. He can issue all the orders 
he wants, but you are the one, the 
teacher of the class, who can make 
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sure that the pupil-teacher relation- 
ship will result in good public rela- 
tions. 

Another phase of this question 
comes to me in this form: “Doctor 
Stewart, we don’t understand why 
when you talk about salary schedules 
you insist that every teacher, good, 
bad, or indifferent, gets the same in- 
crease across the board. You don’t 
mean to tell me that all of these teach- 
ers are equally good and they all 
ought to get the same increase.” Well, 
up until now we have had a pretty 
good answer to that question. I have 
said, “As long as you have this per- 
son in your employ, you have got to 
give him enough salary on which to 
live.” We were barely paying a sub- 
sistence salary. But this last State sal- 
ary schedule is getting a little bit 
above a subsistence level, and the pub- 
lic knows that. They are concerned 
about it because this salary schedule 
will bankrupt the State and a good 
many school districts unless we find 
another method of taxation. But if we 


do a good job, I know the public will. 


be willing to pay the bill. 

In my experience as superintendent 
of schools board members have said 
to me, “Mr. Stewart, if you won’t in- 
sist on the across-the-board increase. 
we will go as high as $5,000 for some 
of these good teachers.” The strange 
thing is that it is the good teachers 
who don’t want rating. This is a 
strange paradox, but you know the 
reason for it. Good teachers recog- 
nize their inadequacies and poor teach- 
ers don’t know how inadequate they 
are. Now I’m not yet ready to admit 
that we should approve merit rating 
and tie it in with salaries. No super- 
intendent wants it because he knows it 
is a “hot potato.” 


Interest Is in Children 


We have got to convince the public 
that our interest is in the children, not 
in the teacher. Your State Association 
is attempting to find the answer. We 
have a State Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. Last December we had a confer- 
ence in Harrisburg with teachers, 
members of PTA’s, members of the 
General Assembly, of school boards, 
and outstanding lay leaders in the dis- 
cussion groups. Another conference is 
planned for December 9 and 10. Four 
major topics are to be discussed: pre- 
service education, in-service education, 


certification standards, and rating 
practice. Your sister state to the north 
had imposed upon it a teacher rating 
scheme by the State Legislature. Now 
we must, as an Association, study that 
problem and come up with an answer 
which is fair and which will react to 
the interest of the children of the State. 
If we don’t come up with the answer, 
we will waken and find our legisla- 
ture has passed a similar bill. 


To Safeguard Tenure 


Then the public raises another 
question with me, the question of ten- 
ure. Now I know tenure must be main- 
tained because where it does not exist, 
teachers suffer for personal and po- 
litical reasons. At the meeting in 
Berne, Switzerland, which I men- 
tioned earlier in my talk, it was agreed 
that tenure. protected incompetent 
teachers at the expense of the child in 
some cases. That’s generally agreed 
upon around the world. It is so true 
that one small state, in order to get 
rid of one incompetent teacher, has 
adopted the severance-pay principle— 
pay the teacher to get out and find 
some other kind of work. 

The only people in the State of 
Pennsylvania who can safeguard ten- 
ure are the teachers themselves—not 
the State Department, not the legisla- 
ture, not the administrators but all of 
us working together in the profession. 
The 1949 General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania was very good to the teachers 
of the State. We have the highest State 
mandated teachers’ salary schedule in 
the United States. In retirement legis- 
lation, our legislature did something 
no other State Legislature has ever 
done. Our Retirement System was 
shifted from a low benefit to a high 
benefit formula, and the State is pay- 
ing the cost. No other State—New 
York, Indiana, Ohio, New Jersey—has 
done this. 

Now I think the State is waiting to 
see how we respond to the challenge. 
If we respond to that good legislation 
by an improvement of the quality of 
education in the State, we will have 
no trouble in getting the legislature 
to continue on our side. If we stand 
static and allow ourselves to get in 
a rut, State support of education will 
stand static too. 

You may feel from the way I have 
been talking to you that I am very 
pessimistic. I have been placing some 
salt in some open problems, haven’t I? 
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Some think I shouldn’t tell people that 
we have problems like this. But there 
are problems and they exist in the 
minds of the people of the State of 
Pennsylvania. We have to solve them. 
I think we have the answer in our 
Teacher Education Commission, in our 
Planning Committee, in our Welfare 
Committee, and in our other PSEA ac- 
tivities. We want the public to know 
that these are the ways in which we 
are trying to solve our problems. 


Pride in Our American Schools 


I am very proud to be connected 
with the American public schools. I 
came back from the conference at 
Berne with the conviction that we have 
the best answer in the world to the 
problem of public education. I am 
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going to quote two people’s opinions 
of the American schools. One is the 
opinion of President Conant of Har- 
vard. He is one of the best friends the 
public schools have in the United 
States. In his book, “Education in a 
Divided World,”! published in 1949, 
this is the opening paragraph: 

“This book is about American edu- 
cation, particularly about our vast sys- 
tem of free elementary and secondary 
schools. The free tax supported schools 
are the sinew of our society. They are 
the product of our special history, a 
concrete manifestation of our unique 
ideals and the vehicle by which the 
American concepts of Democracy may 
be transmitted to our future citizens. 
The strength of this Republic is there- 
fore intimately connected with the suc- 
cess or failure of our system of public 
education. 

“What concerns us is, therefore, the 
future. Our present widespread system 
of education holds within itself forces 
which can move us either toward or 
away from our goal of equal oppor- 
tunity for all children. We would be 
well advised, therefore, to debate the 
issue freely.” 


1“Education in a Divided World,” James 
B. Conant, Harvard University Press, 1949. 
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One day when I was wandering 
around London, I started browsing 
through a bookstore. I found a little 
book, not very big. In England the 
paper shortage has done a fine thing 
—almost all books are no bigger or 
thicker than this. This little book was 
written by a man named Einstein and 
the title appealed to me, “Historical 
Change.” When I got back to my 
room that night, I started to leaf 
through the book and became so inter- 
ested that I did not go to sleep until 
I had read all of it. The next day I 
went back and got ten more books. 
This historian in Cambridge Univer- 
sity knew something about America. 
It makes me very proud to read what 
he said: 

“There is, however, another brand 
of nationalism made possible by a 
continental extension and which 
makes for spiritual change in a more 
liberal sense. The United States, pos- 
sessing a highly awakened political 
consciousness and a pride of country 
fostered by common memories and 
aims, has successfully cultivated a 
spirit of nationalism which is no less 
potent or persuasive than that of any 
real or supposed strain of blood. Since 
primitive Islam swept over the East 
to unite many peoples in one faith 
there has been nothing comparable to 
the creation of the cult of American- 
ism in a population which is composed 
of many different origins who are 
united as one nation in the essentials 
of citizenship. . . . 

“But never before have such trans- 
formations in national feeling been 
practised on the same scale as in the 
United States, where every elementary 
school serves as an instrument of 
Americanization. This gospel of Amer- 
icanism emanates from an almost re- 
ligious belief in the country’s insti- 
tutions, and a pride in its memories 
and ideals that carries with it a spirit 
of loyalty and a sense of obligation 
which more than tilts the scale against 
any dwindling inheritance that still 
clings to recent citizens from their 
old-world past.” 

In other words, the American public 
school has been the instrumentality by 
which we have wielded together in a 
very short time 150 millions of peo- 
ples with one common ideal. 

Then what do the leading people 


2“Historical Change,’ Lewis Einstein, 


Cambridge University Press, 1946. 


who look at education in England want 
for their English schools? May I quote 
from a book written in 1949 by one 
of the leading English educators, a 
man by the name of Stephenson.’ This 
man is talking about education—about 
the man-in-the-street, but he is talking 
about an Englishman and not about a 
man in the United States. 

“The man-in-the-street feels some- 
thing of this in his bones; but our edu- 
cators haven't realised this social aim 
yet. The Americans have. The most 
crucial aim of American schools is to 
‘socialise’ their pupils, to ensure that 
as far as possible all will ‘get on’ with 
all others as equals should, to elimi- 
nate distinctions of race or class (and 
the Negro problem should not be re- 
garded as an exception to the rule, for 
very much of it is solved or in the proc- 
ess of solution in the States), to make 
opportunities equal for all, and as little 
dependent upon aptitudes and special 
abilities as possible. All the routine 
and petty customs of life, like their 
cars and washing machines, are stand- 
ardised; children are taught to use 
their forks according to the socially ac- 
cepted fashion; their very manners 
are standard products. Yet think of 
what is left over, free to develop! 

“But, to return to this theme, on 
any count, America has achieved an 
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astonishing measure of social equality 
for her polyglot immigrated peoples. 
In a hundred ways, some trivial and 
some profound, one notices this level- 
ling and _ standardising tendency 
throughout the States. In the educa- 
tional field there is almost complete 
absence of competitive examinations, 
even up to the B.A. and M.A. Degree 
standards, as though individual dif- 


3“Testing School Children,” an essay in 
educational and social psychology, Wm. 
Stephenson, Longmans, Green and Co., Lon- 
don, 1949. 
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ferences in ability had been ironed 
out; everyone goes to a high school, 
which fosters no segregations of the 
kind we have in the English school 
system for the same age-range; any 
ex-soldier can go to the university 
if he wishes to do so. These examples 
could be multiplied inside and out- 
side the educational system. It is tol- 
erance of differences, and equality of 
opportunity, brought down to earth. 

“Of course it is gained at the ex- 
pense of the show of early brilliancy 
which is so characteristic of the best 
of our English school children, but 
even in this matter the American 
catches up again, for his opportunities 
in the shape of postgraduate training 
far exceed anything we have to offer 
in Great Britain. It is a measure of the 
difference between us that we select 
children at eleven or thirteen, and 
thereby perpetuate class distinctions 
of a most unessential and even anti- 
social nature; the Americans select no 
one for anything until they are nearer 
twenty-two or twenty-three years of 
age, and everyone is left socially inter- 
changeable as a consequence. 

“But not everything is standardised. 
... And the basis of all this, of course, 
is the frank acceptance of individual 
differences and lack of any standard- 
isation in the inner potentialities of 
man. But all this testing is at the serv- 
ice of the teacher and the pupil, not 
at the call of selectors. Teachers are 
given these test results, so that they 
can do everything possible for the 
child, in the high school framework 





say, in relation to his abilities, apti- 
tudes, attitudes, and the rest. Students 
are given the results, as a guide to 
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Pennsylvania Teachers in 
British-American Exchange 


Ninety-seven teachers from England, North Ireland, Scotland, and Wales are 


in the United States to exchange positions for one year with American teachers 
in 85 cities located in 35 states. This is the fourth year in which teachers in the 
United States have exchanged positions with teachers in Great Britain. The total, 


including those of this year, is 446. 


American teachers arrived in England on July 29. In addition, one Pennsy]- 
vania teacher is exchanging this year with a Canadian teacher. 

Five American teachers are exchanging positions with French teachers. No 
Pennsylvania teacher exchanged with a French teacher. 

The names of the Pennsylvania teachers and of the British and Canadian 
teachers who will take their places are listed below: 


AMERICAN 
ELIZABETH MARIE BARCHFELD 
Aspinwall High School 
Aspinwall, Pittsburgh 


RutH EsteLLa STEPHENS 
Mt. Lebanon High School 
Pittsburgh 16 


FRANCES ELLEN Tay 
Wayne Grammar School 
Wayne 


Mary FuGatTe 
High School for Girls 
Philadelphia 


Mrs. Exinor C. McDowELu 
Bishop Street School 
Bellefonte 


BRITISH AND CANADIAN 
KATHLEEN E. TRENAMAN 
The Grammar School 
Okehampton, Devon, England 


MARGARET WORMALD BAND 
County Secondary School 
Surbiton, Surrey 


DoroTHEA HELEN LouIsE CHENAPPA 
Raynham Road Junior Girls’ Dept. 
Edmonton, London, N. 17 


MarcarReT FE. Pascoe 
Waterloo Park School 
Waterloo, Liverpool 


Donna POOLE 
Eighth Avenue Elementary School 
Port Alberni, British Columbia 





their future, and as part of the coun- 
selling they all receive; and I believe 
that this counselling is one of the most 
important developments in the history 
of even that astonishing country. Ap- 
titudes, abilities, and personalities are 
by no means ironed out, or overlooked. 
On the contrary, they know far more 
about them than we do in England, 
and any child can develop its own 
way in principle, subject only to the 
prime necessity of being no different 
from anyone else in class or caste.” 
When people from the other side of 
the ocean decide what they want, 
where do they look? They look over 
here where American public schools 
have done for our society what their 
schools have never done for theirs. 
Now there is a challenge in that for 
us. I would like to see us challenge 
our children with ability so that we 
would get rid of a dead level of uni- 
formity and mediocrity. We want to 
give our good children the oppor- 
tunity to achieve to the best of their 
ability. We must accept flexible levels 
of achievement for, promotion or pas- 
sage in the school system and not hold 


the good down to the level of the poor. 
Now that calls for good teaching, and 
that is our challenge. 

Three times in my life I have 
stepped onto American soil after be- 
ing abroad. Coincidently, the last time 
was in 1919—just 30 years to the day 
I stepped off a plane in 1949 returning 
to American soil. I thought in 1919 I 
would never have a thrill which would 
be comparable to the thrill of landing 
in this country after being overseas in 
the AEF. But I want to tell you that 
there was no thrill that equalled the 
thrill which I had this year, because | 
think I knew more of what I was com- 
ing back to than I did in 1919. 

I want to say to you that everyone 
who lives in America should include 
thanks in his prayers at night that he 
has the opportunity to live in a coun- 
try like America. There is no place on 
this globe where the individual has 
the opportunity to grow and realize 
his potentialities as we do in this coun- 
try. And as long as we have our Ameri- 
can public schools, doing what they are 
doing, I have no fear for the land over 
which flies the stars and stripes. 
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AX statutes have a bad habit of 
Thing one on top of the other like 
firewood thrown in a pile. Sometimes 
the pile looks fairly good but more 
often than not its helter-skelter ap- 
pearance reveals the method of con- 
struction. Like many other states, 
Pennsylvania has not stacked its tax 
laws in neat patterns. There are dis- 
crepancies and overlaps, high tax and 
low tax areas, modern statutes and 
archaic statutes. It would probably 
take nothing short of a complete over- 
hauling to make the system thoroughly 
rational and administratively sound, 
although it could be tremendously 
strengthened by a number of rather 
modest reforms. Some of the possibili- 
ties for reform will be indicated here 
in a brief discussion of the nature of 
the taxes imposed by the Common- 


wealth. 


Corporation Taxes 


Pennsylvania corporations are sub- 
ject to one minor tax—the fee (bonus) 
paid on the amount of capital stock is- 
sued—and two major types of taxes: 
the capital stock tax and the net in- 
come tax. 

The corporate net income tax origi- 
nated in this state during the de- 
pression as one of the principal emer- 
gency levies. The continued use of the 
term “emergency” is somewhat anom- 
alous, since the tax will undoubtedly 
persist as a major source of revenue. 
The tax is imposed currently at a 
four per cent rate on a net income 
base which is roughly the same as that 
employed by the federal government 
for its 38 per cent levy. Prior to 1943, 
Pennsylvania corporations paid a 
higher rate, but on a smaller base, 
since corporations were then permitted 
to deduct federal taxes in arriving at 
the amount of income subject to tax. 
A numerical example may clarify this 
point: 

With federal taxes deductible a cor- 
poration with a net income of $1,000,- 
000 would compute its Pennsylvania 
tax as follows: 


Net income $1,000,000 
Less: federal tax @- 
38 per cent 380,000 
Net income subject 
to Pennsylvania 
tax $ 620,000 
Pennsylvania tax @ 
71% $ 43,400 
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Types of Pennsylvania Taxes” 


JESSE BURKHEAD 
Associate Professor of Economics 
Maxwell School of Citizenship, Syracuse University 


But with the rate reduction from 7 
to 4 per cent, and with the Pennsyl- 
vania tax determined on net income 
without regard to the federal tax, the 
computations would be as follows: 


Net income $1,000,000 
Pennsylvania tax @4% $40,000 


The combined effect of the change in 
the rate and in the base subject to tax 
produced a reduction in Pennsylvania 
corporate tax payments, but this was 
much less than indicated by the re- 
duction in rate from 7 to 4 per cent. 
It should be added that Pennsylvania 
corporations may deduct state taxes 
paid in computing. their federal tax 
liabilities so that the combined rate 
is not 38 per cent plus 4 per cent 
equals 42 per cent, but more nearly 
40 per cent. 

Most students of taxation regard 
with favor a modest state tax on corpo- 
rate net income. It is relatively easy 
to administer, particularly where a 
state, as in Pennsylvania, stays rather 
close to federal definitions of net in- 
come, and where the state officials have 
access to returns filed with the U. S. 
Collector of Internal Revenue. Also, 
corporations pay the tax only in profit- 
able years; the tax will not force a 
firm out of business in a depression 
when it has no net income. 

Pennsylvania’s capital stock tax can- 
not be praised to the same degree (the 
franchise tax is the corresponding 
levy for corporations chartered in 
other states but doing business in 
Pennsylvania). The capital stock tax 
is ancient and honorable in point of 
service; it was first introduced in 
1840. The rate of the tax is now 5 
mills (one-half per cent) applied an- 
nually to the corporation’s “actual 
value in cash.” The officers of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Revenue 
and the courts have responsibility for 
determining the meaning of the vague 
and elusive phrase “actual value in 
cash.” The statute requires that this 
be determined on the basis of the 
corporation’s net earnings, its divi- 
dends, the intrinsic value of the as- 
sets, and the average price of its stock. 
No one of these valuations can be de- 


termined with precision. Pennsylvania 
corporations have a legitimate com- 
plaint that they cannot compute their 
capital stock tax liabilities in advance. 
Within the broad and loosely worded 
phrases of the statute, the taxing off- 
cials have a wide latitude for the ex- 
ercise of personal judgment; the ad- 
ministration of the tax is necessarily 
characterized by a very large amount 
of discretionary authority. As might 
be expected, this involves the taxpayer 
and the Department of Revenue in ex- 
pensive negotiation, delay, and fre- 
quently in litigation. These features 
will characterize the administration 
of the capital stock tax as long as it 
remains on the statute books. 

Pennsylvania corporations have long 
objected, with considerable justifica- 
tion, to filling out two corporation tax 
returns and paying two types of taxes. 
In 1943 manufacturing corporations 
induced the General Assembly to re- 
peal the capital stock tax as it applied 
to them, but the date of repeal has 
been postponed by successive sessions. 
The issue is still a lively one, and un- 
less the General Assembly acts again 
to postpone repeal, the manufacturers’ 
capital stock tax exemption will be 
effective in 1951. Although the capital 
stock tax is far from ideal, it would 
seem rather hard to justify this kind 
of special exemption. 

It is exceedingly difficult to defend 
the capital stock tax from the stand- 
point of administration, but it is some- 
times defended as a stable source of 
revenue. In prosperous years like 1948 
the tax brings in about half as much 
revenue as the corporate income tax, 
and in years of depression it is likely 
to be much more productive than the 
income tax. Justifying the capital stock 
tax in terms of stable yield is like de- 
fending a sales or a poll tax on these 
grounds. In time of depression the 
corporation with no net income can 
be forced to pay a capital stock tax, 
even though its “ability” to pay this 
tax is non-existent. What the Common- 
wealth gains the taxpayer loses when 


* The points of view expressed are those 
of ‘the! author. 
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he is forced further into debt in order 
to meet tax payments. 

The Tax Study Committee of the 
Joint State Government Commission, 
which reported to the 1949 session of 
the General Assembly, recommended 
that the capital stock tax be abolished 
and that a single form of corporate 
taxation be imposed. It was suggested 
that corporations be required to pay 
either 6 per cent on net income or 
three mills on the book value of capi- 
tal employed in the business, or a 
$25 minimum fee, whichever is great- 
est. This pattern of corporate taxation 
is in force in New York State and 
appears to have worked reasonably 
well there. Such a levy would elimi- 
nate the delay and administrative dis- 
cretion which characterize the capital 
stock tax and at the same time set a 
low minimum tax contribution which 
must be made by every corporation. 
Unfortunately, the General Assembly 
did not seriously consider this recom- 
mendation by the Tax Study Com- 
mittee. 

Tax burdens are not measured sole- 
ly by the amount of money paid the 
collector. The taxpayer can be bur- 
dened by the cost of complying with 
the tax laws, by uncertainty, delay, 
and litigation in the determination of 
the amount due. These burdens can be 
particularly onerous for the business 
community because the accompanying 
uncertainty may impede production 
and investment plans. Even if revenue 
requirements are such that legislators 
feel they must exact substantial con- 
tributions from taxpayers, every effort 
should be made to keep down the 
extra burdens of compliance costs and 
delay. In Pennsylvania the capital 
stock tax sins heavily on this score, 
and any improvement in corporate tax 
procedure should be aimed at its modi- 
fication or elimination. 


Utility Taxes 


Several types of corporations have 
characteristics which have tradition- 
ally called for special tax treatment. 
Banks, insurance companies, building 
and loan associations, real estate cor- 
porations, and others have often been 
subjected to taxes adapted to the pecu- 
liar characteristics of these enterprises. 
By far the most important classes of 
such special corporations are utilities 
and railroads. 

In Pennsylvania, railroads pay no 
local property taxes, with the unim- 
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portant exception of terminals located 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. The 
railroads pay to the Commonwealth 
a proportion of their gross receipts in 
liew of local property taxes. For the 
past several years this has been 14 
mills (1.4%), of which six mills is 
an “emergency” levy. But this 14 mill 
levy does not apply to all of the busi- 
ness transacted by railroads in this 
state. The statute is so worded that it 


Cigarettes 

Beer 

Other alcoholic beverages 
Gasoline 


Soft drinks 


has been interpreted to mean only 
intrastate business. If a railroad hauls 
steel from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia 
the shipment is intrastate and wholly 
taxable. But if the shipment continues 
another mile to Camden, New Jersey, 
the whole shipment is exempt from 
the Pennsylvania gross receipts tax. 

The majority of American states tax 
railroads on the basis of gross re- 
ceipts, as does Pennsylvania. Unlike 
Pennsylvania, most states apply the 
tax to intrastate business plus a por- 
tion of the interstate business trans- 
acted. Although the rails pay the Penn- 
sylvania net income tax and capital 
stock tax, their total state and local 
taxes per mile of road are substan- 
tially less than in neighboring states. 
This is principally due to the peculiar 
definition of gross receipts subject to 
tax. 

The other important class of utili- 
ties—electric power companies and 
telephone and telegraph companies 
transact a larger portion of their busi- 
ness within the state so that the special 
definitions of intra- and inter-state ac- 
tivities do not provide as important a 
form of tax reduction. The rate of 
gross receipts tax is 14 mills, imposed 
by the Commonwealth in lieu of all 
local taxes on operating property. 
These companies, like the railroads, 
are exempt from the local permissive 
taxes now levied by municipalities and 
school districts, but are subject to the 
capital stock and net income tax. The 
gross receipts, the capital stock and 
net income taxes on electric power 
companies, produce burdens which 
are smaller in terms of operating reve- 
nue than the state and local taxes im- 
posed in neighboring states. 


Pennsylvania Excise Taxes 


The Commonwealth levies four ma- 
jor excise taxes: on cigarettes, alco- 
holic beverages, gasoline, and soft 
drinks. Together these levies account 
for 40 per cent of the state’s tax reve- 
nue, and this definition of excises ex- 
cludes motor vehicle license fees and 
state liquor store profits. The rate of 
tax and the yield of the excises for the 
last fiscal year are as follows: 


Rate Yield 
4c pack $41,128,000 
20 pene 43,872,000 
various rates \ 
5c gallon 68,628,000 
le per 12 oz. 13,576,000 


Pennsylvania excise tax rates are 
generally as high as those of neighbor- 
ing states. Only Ohio has as high a 
tax on beer and other alcoholic bever- 
ages. Only Maryland equals Pennsyl- 
vania’s 5c rate on gasoline and no 
neighboring state levies more than 3c 
per pack on cigarettes. No other 
neighboring state has a comparable 
tax on soft drinks. 

Excise taxes can make few claims 
from the standpoint of equity but they 
are impressive in their yield and can 
be administered without great diffi- 
culty or expense. The federal govern- 
ment also taxes these commodities (ex- 
cept soft drink and gasoline) at higher 
rates than the states, and thereby 
drains off a good portion of the poten- 
tial revenue. However, the fact that the 
federal government has a comparable 
tax greatly facilitates state tax admin- 
istration, particularly in the case of 
alcoholic beverages, where state en- 
forcement would be extremely difficult 
were it not for federal control. 


Intangible Property 


Property taxation in this state is 
very largely a local affair, but there 
is one important area in which the 
Commonwealth has a real interest, and 
that is in the taxation of intangible 
wealth, principally corporate bonds. 
Last year, the Commonwealth derived 
$1,800,000 from this source. This 
Commonwealth levy is called the cor- 
porate loans tax, which is part of 
present taxing arrangements applied 
to intangible property. 

The taxation of intangibles in Penn- 
sylvania is a curious mixture of state 
and local administration. Its essential 
characteristics are as follows: 
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1. The owner of shares of stock in 
Pennsylvania corporations, whether or 
not the stockholder lives in Pennsyl- 
vania, is indirectly taxed through the 
levy on capital stock. 

2. The bondholder who resides in 
Pennsylvania and who owns the bonds 
of a corporation which maintains its 
principal office in Pennsylvania, is 
subject to the corporate loans tax, as- 
sessed at the rate of four mills, and 
deducted by the corporation from the 
interest received by the bondholder. 
This tax is payable to the state. 

3. The Pennsylvania resident who 
owns stock or bonds in a corporation 
which does not pay the capital stock 
or corporate loans tax is liable for the 
county personal property or intangi- 
bles tax, which is administered by the 
county assessor on the basis of decla- 
ration of ownership made by the tax- 
payer, or on the basis of information 
which the assessor can obtain. 

On paper it would look as if this 
were a fairly complete system for the 
taxation of intangible property— 
stocks, bonds, and other evidences of 
wealth. Unfortunately, the administra- 
tion of the statutes falls far below the 
paper arrangements. The corporate 
loans tax, for example, turns out to be 
rather complicated. Each corporation 
must determine whether its bondhold- 
ers are residents of Pennsylvania. This 
is not only troublesome and expensive 
to ascertain but sometimes leads to 
court cases to determine questions of 
mixed ownership of property held in 
trust. 

These complications are as nothing 
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compared with the difficulties facing 
the county assessor in administering 
the county intangibles tax. The statu- 
tory rate is four mills. If the taxpayer 
happens to hold a three per cent bond 
this amounts to an income tax of 
13 1/3 per cent. It is no wonder that 
the taxpayer is somewhat remiss in co- 
operating with the assessor. As might 
be expected under these circumstances, 
administration within and among 
Pennsylvania counties is very spotty, 
and there is wholesale evasion in some 
areas. The intangibles tax is also sub- 
ject to an interesting type of legal 
avoidance. Corporations which are 
chartered in another state may have 
Pennsylvania stockholders. It is pos- 
sible in some circumstances for such a 
corporation to register to do business 
in Pennsylvania even though it has 
very little property here. Then, by the 
payment of a nominal capital stock 
tax, the corporation’s stockholders 
avoid liability for the county intangi- 
bles tax. 

It is difficult to see how administra- 
tive improvement can be effected short 
of a complete revamping of the tax- 
ation of intangible property and a 
repeal of the present county tax. Most 
states have found that only through 
personal income taxation is it possible 
to include stocks, bonds, and other 
evidences of property within the tax 
base. As has been argued previously, 
an income tax could be imposed in 
Pennsylvania at a flat rate. The state 
could then reimburse the counties for 
revenue lost from the repeal of the 
county personal property tax. 

The present chaotic arrangements for 
the taxation of intangible property 
constitute but one aspect of property 
taxation in Pennsylvania, although one 
in which the Commonwealth has a real 
interest through its taxation of corpo- 
rate loans. Other characteristics of 
property taxation lie more nearly in 
the province of local finance, a subject 
outside the scope of this article. 


Other Commonwealth Taxes 


Pennsylvania was the first state in 
the Union to levy a tax on inheritances 
—in 1826. It was a minor source of 
income in its early years and con- 
tinues to be relatively unimportant to- 
day. Last year the inheritance tax ac- 
counted for only about 4 per cent of 
the state’s revenues. Rates are now at 
2 per cent on the net estate which is 
transferred to members of the immedi- 


ate family and 10 per cent on trans- 
fers to other persons; widows are en- 
titled to a $500 exemption. There are 
no exemptions—all estates regardless 
of their size are subject to this tax. The 
inheritance tax is another instance in 
which the federal government has 
made fiscal life more difficult for the 
states. The sequence of events dates 
back a number of years. 

After the first world war, various 
states undertook to attract the wealthy 
aged to their jurisdictions. As an in- 
ducement, these states lowered in- 
heritance taxes and in some instances 
eliminated them entirely. This was all 
very well for those states which could 
offer, in addition to tax reduction, a 
mild climate. But the northern states 
were not so fortunate, and even 
though they lowered their death taxes 
in response to the competition, the 
aged continued to migrate. In 1924 
Congress decided to put a stop to this 
tax-induced migration by providing in 
effect, that if a state levied an inheri- 
tance tax, the state could retain the 
revenue, but if the state did not levy 
the tax, the federal government would 
collect the revenue instead of the state. 
With this kind of incentive, the states 
re-enacted their death taxes, and most 
states, like Pennsylvania, have also 
enacted a “mopping-up” levy against 
the estate so that the state will secure 
the maximum possible revenue per- 
mitted by federal law. 

Congressional generosity toward 
state inheritance tax revenues unfor- 
tunately ceased in 1926. The credit- 
ing arrangement continues, but in 
terms of the 1926 rates. Congress has 
raised federal death tax rates consider- 
ably beyond their 1926 levels, but the 
states have not been permitted to share 
in the larger volume of receipts. Penn- 
sylvania, like other states, is precluded 
from higher taxes on estates, unless it 
wishes to incur the danger of tax- 
induced migration of the wealthy aged. 

The Commonwealth has many other 
miscellaneous types of taxes. There is 
a small tax on the transfer of shares of 
stock, a tax on writs, wills, and deeds, 
a tax on the gross receipts of boxing 
and wrestling matches, and others. 
None of these levies brings in much 
revenue, and taken together, the whole 
group of miscellaneous non-business 
taxes (excluding inheritances)  ac- 
counted last year for only $665,000. 


(See Taxes, Page 210) 
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Professional Relations and Responsibilities 


N THIs thirty-minute meeting I want 
: to talk about just one thing, name- 
ly, teaching as a profession and pro- 
fessional relations and responsibilities. 
Let us first consider whether or not 
teaching is one of the major profes- 
sions along with medicine, law, den- 
tistry, and pharmacy. The best state- 
ment I have been able to find in sup- 
port of the claim that teaching is a 
profession was made in 1948 by Mary 
Titus, President of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA, at 
the Oxford Conference at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, on “The Im- 
provement of Teaching.” 


“It would not be amiss to review briefly 
the features of teaching which make it a 
profession. Teaching is a highly skilled pro- 
fession because the demands made upon its 
members are as important as the demands 
made upon members of other professions. 
The contribution to society made by teach- 
ers is an indispensable service to humanity. 
The knowledges required to help children 
grow mentally, physically, emotionally, and 
morally are as highly specialized as the 
knowledges required for practicing other 
professions.” 


The public expressed its confidence 
in us and its appreciation for our 
services in recent acts of the State 
Legislature. To render the services as- 
signed to our schools calls for in- 
spired, courageous, and competent 
teachers. The classroom teacher who 
is in daily contact with the students 
plays the paramount role in education, 
for it is in the classroom that every 
educational program either succeeds 
or fails. Much depends upon the teach- 
er’s knowledge, skill, convictions, and 
character; but even more depends 
upon her capacity to cooperate with 
youth, with administrators, with fel- 
low teachers, and with parents. This 
is a challenge to all of us. I feel that 
the public has confidence in our abil- 
ity to meet this challenge. 


Help for Those in Service 


In the past it has been the policy 
to establish standards for teaching by 
prescribing scholarship qualifications 
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JAMES H. LAWSON 


Superintendent, McKeesport Public Schools 


Thoughts on public relations and ethics from an address by Doctor Lawson at a general 


teachers’ meeting in September. 


for those about to enter the profession. 
Of course, this will always be neces- 
sary, but our immediate professional 
responsibility is to help those now in 
service who have difficulty in _per- 
sonal relationships. 

Miss Titus, who is a classroom 
teacher, stated that she was convinced 
that teachers themselves must develop 
and administer the standards of pro- 
fessional conduct and service. In sup- 
port of this statement she calls to our 
attention that medicine and law have 
been elevated to the highest position 
among the professions by methods 
which were adopted and administered 
by their own members. It is also 
pointed out that all the professions 
except teaching supervise themselves 
and that organizations have matured 
professionally by establishing and ad- 
ministering their own standards of 
public service. 

If Miss Titus 
were speaking for 
the classroom 
teachers of Penn- 
sylvania, _includ- 
ing the teachers of 

McKeesport, and, if we took seriously 
our responsibilities for the improve- 
ment of teaching, we would take vig- 
orous action in situations in which 
our members are not fully meeting 
their responsibilities to youth. This 
does not mean that there would be 
summary dismissals. That would re- 
act unfavorably on the entire teaching 
staff. Every assistance would be given 
a professional member through a shift 
in responsibilities or a modification of 
work. All sound approaches would be 
made; if they failed then it would be 
necessary to take drastic action. Miss 
Titus states that to defer action with 
members of the teaching profession 
who are not fully meeting their re- 
sponsibilities is to be guilty of unfit- 
ness as a profession. 


The Opinion of the ‘Man in the Street’ 


In my opinion, the address by Mary 
Titus, to which I have referred so fre- 


quently, has the possibilities of doing 
much to stimulate the development 
and enforcement of higher professional 
standards in the schools throughout 
the country. The following statement, 
it seems to me, has unusual signifi- 
cance: 


“The ‘man in the street’ will agree that 
no longer can it be said that just anybody 
can teach. It is a well known fact that some 
occupants of teaching positions exercise a 
positively harmful influence. Those persons 
in our schools who are misinformed, who 
are indifferent to the communities they serve, 
who are unprepared to teach, and who dis- 
like or misunderstand children, constitute a 
heavy social liability. Such teachers them- 
selves are unhappy and out of place. The 
influence on children is damaging. On the 
other hand, the ‘man in the street? knows 
that a master teacher makes a far-reaching 
contribution to the wholesome development 
of children and to the advancement of social 
well being.” 


Last December the PSEA adopted a 
revised Code of Professional Ethics. | 
consider this one of the most signifi- 
cant educational achievements of the 
PSEA during the past thirty years. It 
ranks in importance with the retire- 
ment system, the new State salary 
schedule, or the tenure act. I say this 
because the Code was written and 
adopted by the teachers themselves. 
But the printing and distribution of 
a code are not enough. It is the in- 
terpretation and application of a code 
which counts. I hope you will study 
the Code this year. 

I trust that the local education asso- 
ciation will follow the recommenda- 
tion of the PSEA and elect a commit- 
tee to put into practice the principles 
of this Code. That committee should 

be a _ group of 
strong teachers 
who are imbued 
with the spirit of 
service, who have 
deep convictions, 
and who can com: 
mand the respect 
of the members of 
the Association, 


the Board, and 
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Education is a companion which no misfor- 
tune can decrease, no crime destroy, no enemy 
alienate, no despotism enslaye; at home a 
friend, abroad an introduction, in solitude a 
solace, in society an ornament. It chastens 
vice, guides yirtue, and gives grace and gov- 
ernment to genius. Education may cost finan- 
cial sacrifice and mental pain, but in both 
money and life values it will repay every cost 
one hundred fold.—Unk::own 


AS, Ae 


other community leaders. 

In the-few minutes which I have 
remaining I propose to read to you 
a few sections from the Code and in- 
terpret them as I now understand 
them. I do not claim that this inter- 
pretation is either complete or final. 
Professional standards exist for us 
only as they are applied to actual sit- 
uations in our own schools. 


Ethics for Teachers 


The first part of Section II states: 
“So far as his professional life is con- 
cerned, the educator’s first obligation 
is to those entrusted to his professional 
care. The sanctity of personality should 
at all times be respected and every 
effort should be made to individualize 
pupils and their needs.” 

I consider the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship the most sacred of all professional 
relationships. This means that a teach- 
er is never entitled to give up a pupil. 
The lawyer who would desert his client 
in the hour of need would be dis- 
barred. The physician stays with his 
patient to the end. This does not mean 
that a teacher should lower her stand- 
ards or become lax in discipline. 
Neither does it deny a teacher the 
right to tell the official responsible for 
schedules that the past preparation of 
a pupil is such that he will find it im- 
possible to do the work for which he 
has been assigned. But it does mean 
that so long as a pupil is entrusted to 
a teacher, that pupil is entitled to the 
best professional service the teacher 
can render. 

The sanctity of personality means 
that all pupils are important—the dull 
ones as well as the bright ones, the 
poorly clothed as well as those from 
more fortunate circumstances. It 
means that the school exists for the 
pupil. We have long claimed to. be: 
lieve this, but for just as long many 
have failed to practice it. 

The first part of Section IV of, the 
Code of Ethics reads as follows: “Edu- 


cators should at all times and in all 
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ways try to build up in the homes of 
the community understanding cooper- 
ation with the school and should meet 
criticism with open mindedness and 
courtesy.” Both principals and teach- 
ers will and should have contacts with 
the homes, but it is primarily the duty 
of the principal to deal with misunder- 
standings which may arise. 

Here we must have the highest type 
of human relationships. In these con- 
tacts with the homes, the principal 
determines the attitude of the com- 
munity toward the school. This does 
not mean that the principal should be 
“soft” or that he should follow the 
easy path of granting every request 
which may be made. It does mean 
that he should always be courteous, 
should try to see the problem from 
the parent’s point of view, and should 
be willing to explain patiently the 
policies of the school. 

I have found that people do not 
resent an adverse decision so much 
as they do a discourteous voice or a 
dictatorial manner. Most parents are 
concerned about the best interests of 
their children and when they are con- 
vinced that the school intends to serve 
those best interests they will usually 
be reasonable. We were selected for 
administrative positions because we 
have patience and tact and the ability 
to explain complicated school situa- 
tions to interested parents. 

I know that, try as hard as you may, 
situations will arise which you cannot 
settle. Under such circumstances, you 
will sense that the parents are not sat- 
isfied and then courteously refer them 
to the superintendent’s office. Do not 
become too much perturbed by such 
cases. The referral of a case to my 
office will never be considered a reflec- 
tion on the administrative ability of 
the principal. The superintendent is 
always willing to cooperate with prin- 
cipals and teachers in dealing with 
difficult situations. 


Courtesy 


The second part of Section V of the 
Code states: “In any situation in 
which a teacher feels need for the cor- 
rection of misunderstandings or for 
redress of any kind, ethical standards 
require that he take up the matter with 
the school official immediately above 
him in the educational system who is 
not himself involved in the matter.” 
Teachers should always feel free to 
make constructive suggestions for the 


improvement of the school program. 
A principal has no duty more impor- 
tant than listening to the suggestions 
and criticisms of teachers. Of course, 
such suggestions should be made and 
considered in a courteous manner. 

My office has al- 
ways been open to 
any teacher or pu- 
pil with a_prob- 
lem. It always will 
be. But I must tell 
you frankly that I 
have been embar- 
rassed by teachers 
who came with a 
problem for which 
we worked out a 
tentative solution, 
and then after- 
wards I learned that the matter had 
not even been discussed with the prin- 
cipal. No one would deny the teacher’s 
right to appeal a decision of the prin- 
cipal, but common courtesy would re- 
quire that the principal be informed 
of such action. 

Likewise, the principal is obligated 
to extend the same courtesy to a 
teacher before referring to the super- 
intendent a situation involving the 
teacher. Just as the right of appeal is 
the essence of justice, a proper respect 
for the levels of authority is the basis 
of good organization. In matters re- 
lating to the school the principal 
should be the spokesman for the teach- 
ers, and in dealing with the Board the 
superintendent should be the spokes- 
man for all professional employes. 
Those who wrote this Code knew that 
a successful organization and a re- 
spected profession could not be built 
upon any other basis. 

I have had time this morning to 
discuss only parts of three sections of 
this Code. It consists of twelve sec- 
tions. All of them are important. It is 
my highest ambition that the profes- 
sional employes of McKeesport shall 
be noted throughout the State for their 
practice of high professional standards. 





a Oe 


The instruction of the people, in every kind 
of knowledge that can be of use to them in 
the practice of their moral duties, as men, 
citizens, and Christians, and of their political 
and civil duties, as members of society and 
freemen, ought to be the care of the public, 
and of all who have any share in the conduct 
of its affairs, in a manner that never yet has 
been practiced in any age or nation.—John 
Adams. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


The President's Corner 


It has been a pleasure for me to 
write a brief “presidential message” 
for each issue of the JOURNAL. As my 
year draws to its close, I want to 
thank the teachers of Pennsylvania for 
their very kind and gracious treatment 
accorded me. I bespeak for my suc- 
cessor the same fine friendly treatment. 

I urge a continuance of the splendid 
spirit of unity and harmony which has 
prevailed throughout the State. If this 
is maintained, we can look forward to 
further advances in all avenues of pro- 
fessional activities to secure for the 
children of the Commonwealth the 
educational programs and opportuni- 
ties rightfully theirs and to secure for 
teachers the status to which the pro- 
fession is entitled. 

For many friendships made; for old 
friendships renewed and strengthened; 
and, above all, for the privilege of serv- 
ing as the representative of 53,019 
teachers banded together as the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 
I am deeply grateful. I shall always 
treasure among my memories this year 
for its many opportunities and privi- 
leges and wish for the Association con- 
tinuing success in all of its activities 
and programs.—Davip H. Stewart, 
President, PSEA, Dormont 





ASCD Meets in Denver 


Meeting in Denver, Colorado, Feb- 
ruary 12-15, for its fourth annual con- 
vention, will be The Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 

William C. Menninger, one of Amer- 
ica’s leading psychiatrists and general 
secretary of the Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kansas, will keynote the 
conference theme when he speaks Sun- 
day, February 12, at 8:00 p.m., on the 
topic “Mental Health for Better Liv- 
ing.” 

James Patton, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, will address 
the convention at its closing noonday 
luncheon on Wednesday, February 15. 
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Combined Annual 
Conventions of 
School Directors and 


Secretaries 


Thursday and Friday 
February 2 and 3, 1950 


The 54th annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors’ 
Association and the 36th annual meet- 
ing of the Association of School Board 
Secretaries will be held in the Educa- 
tion Building, Harrisburg, February 
2 and 3, 1950. Again this year the 
School Directors and the Secretaries 
will partially combine for their con- 
ventions. 

The School Board Secretaries will 
open their session at 9:30 a.m., on 
February 2. The Honorable G. Harold 
Watkins, Frackville, will address this 
session. At an afternoon session at 
1:15 p.m., the business of the organ- 
ization will be conducted. 

The Secretaries and Directors will 
have a combined meeting at 2:15 p.m., 
when greetings will be brought by the 
Honorable James H. Duff, and Fran- 
cis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, will give the address. 

At 3:20 p.m., sectional meetings will 
be held for the discussion of common 
problems. The Thursday evening ses- 
sion, over which William B. Grove, 
first vice president, will preside, will 
hear an address by Harrison Wood, 
author, commentator, and_ lecturer. 
The a cappella choir of Pottsville High 
School will give a concert. 

The Directors will continue their 
convention on Friday morning and 
Friday afternoon. The morning ses- 
sion will hear addresses by James 
Ketch, director of office and school 
lighting, General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, and John H. Furbay, direc- 
tor of Air World Education. 

In the afternoon, the business of the 
organization will be conducted, and 
there will be an address by Luther L. 
Linderman, exchange teacher in Read- 
ing, and an illustrated lecture by Ed- 
ward A. Hill. 


AASA Convention 
Theme Announced 


“Education, Dynamic of Democra- 
cy” has been announced by President 
John L. Bracken as the theme of the 
annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
The dates for the convention are Feb- 
ruary 25-March 2, and the place is At- 
lantic City. 

Among the speakers who will ad- 
dress the general sessions are Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon, Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine, John H. Fur- 
bay, director of Air World Education, 
and Branch Rickey, president of the 
Brooklyn Baseball Club. The Jubilee 
Singers and the Westinghouse Male 
Chorus will provide music. 

An exhibit of school building plans 
and models on a nation-wide basis 
will feature the convention. The 1950 
commercial exhibit of school books 
and supplies will probably be the most 
elaborate so far presented. 

Presentation of the 1950 American 
Education Award to J. Edgar Hoover 
and entertainment by Fred Waring 
and his Pennsylvanians will headline 
the program presented by the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors of the NEA. 

At more than 60 group meetings, 
superintendents will discuss problems 
of special importance. President 
Bracken is encouraging widespread 
participation in these discussion groups 
and is striving to represent all types 
and sizes of school systems in their 
personnel. 


Pennsylvania Headquarters 

Pennsylvania Headquarters will be 
at the Madison Hotel, and the Penn- 
sylvania breakfast will be held there 
on Tuesday, February 28. 

Requests for sleeping room reserva- 
tions should be addressed to the AASA 
Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, At- 
lantic City. 


THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION announces a new publication, 
“California Journal of Educational 
Research.” The Journal is available at 
a subscription rate of $6 per year and 
may be ordered from the association 
at 391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8, 
California. 
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The 1950 Executive 


Council 


Under our constitution, the 1950 
Executive Council will consist of the 
following: 


I. OFFICERS 
1. The President 
2. The Vice President 
3. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Il. DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS 

1. Administration 

2. Classroom Teachers 
a. President of Department 
b. Representative of Depart- 

ment 

3. Higher Education 

4. Practical Arts and Vocational 
Education 

5. Supervision and Curriculum 


III. REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
NINE CONVENTION DIS- 
TRICTS 
1. Central—Fred L. Marshall, 
Bradford, classroom teacher, 
one year 

2. Central-Western—Joseph W. 
Sandy, Jr., Lilly, classroom 
teacher, two years 

3. Eastern—Paul S. Christman, 
Schuylkill Haven, administra- 
tor, one year 

4. Midwestern—E. Vernece Sae- 
ger, Sharon, classroom teach- 
er, two years 

5. Northeastern—Ruth E. Krapf, 
Hazleton, classroom teacher, 
two years 

6. Northwestern—D. V. Skala, 
Lawrence Park, Erie, admin- 
istrator, two years 

7. Southeastern—Floyd Kilmer, 
Bucks County, classroom teach- 
er, two years; Ralph B. Sharer, 
Delaware County, administra- 
tor, one year 

8. Southern—Kermit M. Stover, 
Boiling Springs, administra- 
tor, one year 

9. Western—Jay Neff, Westmore- 
land County, classroom teach- 
er, two years; Andrew Petor, 
Allegheny County, classroom 
teacher, one year 
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Freedom with Opportunity 


The celebrants of Negro History 
Week, from February. 12 to 19, will 
emphasize freedom with opportunity 
as the unfinished task of democracy. 
A Negro History Week kit, to assist 
those who plan to celebrate the week, 
may be obtained from the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, Inc., 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. The kit includes 
materials for recitations, declama- 
tions, plays, suggestive programs for 
each day of the week, and _ biblio- 
graphical material. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During January 


1. Announce meeting schedule 
for remainder of year. 


2. Plan general meeting for 
purpose of presenting full 
and accurate information on 
the new retirement program. 


3. Have delegate(s) report on 
PSEA Convention at first 
general meeting 


4. Evaluate progress of Local 
Branch program and report 
to membership at first gen- 
eral meeting. 


5. Make final check on mem- 
bership—local, state, and 
national—and NEA offilia- 
tion status. 


6. Stimulate sale of PSEA em- 
blems among your member- 
ship. 











MEMBERS OF THE STAFF of the 
Reading School District received help 
in solving their particular problems 
from the special series of six one- 
week seminars offered the past summer 
by New York University’s School of 
Education. During the first two weeks, 
the Reading District was represented 
by the superintendent of schools, the 
second two weeks by the administra- 
tive assistant to the superintendent of 
schools, the fifth week by the secretary 
of the school district, and the sixth 
week by the director of industrial 
education. 


President 
Midwestern 
Convention 

District 





» E. VERNECE SAEGER, teacher of 
Latin in the schools of Sharon since 
1918, began her educational career in 
the schools of Sharpsville after her 
graduation from Thiel College in 1916. 
She has taken graduate work at 
Allegheny College, the Pennsylvania 
State College, Cornell University, and 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Miss Saeger has served as legisla- 
tive chairman of her local branch for 
four terms, is a past president of the 
local branch and of the Mercer County 
Teachers’ Association, and has been 
vice president of the Midwestern Con- 
vention District for three successive 
terms. She has been a delegate to State 
PSEA meetings upon several occasions 
and was a delegate to NEA in 1948. 
At present, she is a member of the 
Classroom Teachers’ Co-ordinating 
Committee. For many years Miss 
Saeger has held membership and been 
active in the National and State 
Classical Association and in the Pem- 
sylvania Association of Deans of 
Women. 


Mt. Lebanon Stresses 
Teacher Recruitment 


Seniors at Mt. Lebanon High School 
who are interested in teaching as a 
profession have the opportunity to 
visit the Mellon Junior High School 
and elementary grades as a part of 
the Teachers’ Recruit Program. The 
program, instituted in 1944, provides 
an opportunity for these “future 
teachers” to visit and observe a class- 
room from the teacher’s angle. The re- 
cruits may also conduct a class if they 
desire. 

Since the start of this program Mrs. 
Geraldine C. Adamson, Mary V. 
Thorpe, C. Ada Patterson, and Eileen 
Nesbitt, the committee in charge, have 
kept contact with these recruits as 
they finish their college training. 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Local Leaders’ 
Conferences — 1949 


The series of 43 PSEA Local Branch 
Leaders’ Conferences announced in 
the September issue of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL began Sep- 
tember 12 and was concluded Novem- 
ber 22. Two thousand two hundred 
ninety officers and members interested 
in the program of professional asso- 
ciations—local, state, and national— 
participated in these meetings. Con- 
vention District presidents issued the 
invitations and chairmen on local ar- 
rangements served as hosts, cooper- 
ated in arranging for the meeting 
places, attended to the numerous de- 
tails, and presided at the dinner meet- 
ings. 

The first session of the three-part 
conference began at 4:15 p.m., and 
was devoted to the program of profes- 
sional organizations—local, state, and 
national—with emphasis on the Local 
Branch participation. It was directed 
toward the improvement of their struc- 
ture, their facilities of service, and 
their general efficiency as functioning 
organizations. The stated purposes of 
the conferences were to 


1. Acquaint our local leaders with 
the program of the PSEA and 
the NEA 


2. Serve as an exchange of points 
of view and coordinate the ac- 
tivities of Local Branches with 
the PSEA and NEA 

3. Assist Local Branches in pro- 
moting their programs and solv- 
ing their problems 

4. Promote unity of purpose, soli- 
darity of action, and enthusi- 
astic loyalty to professional or- 
ganization 

5. Develop local leaders 


The agenda for the afternoon meet- 
ing emphasized the following items of 
major import to Local Branches in 
planning their programs for the cur- 
rent year: 

1. The tax study 

2. Use of discussion pamphlets as 
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prepared by the Professional 
Planning Committee 

3. Interpretation of 1949 state leg- 
islation with emphasis on retire- 


ment 

4. Membership—local, state, and 
national 

5. PSEA services 

6. Articles and news items for 


PSEA publications 
7. Local Branch Handbooks 


Local Branch publications 


¢ 


9. Six important meetings 
(1) District House of Delegates 
(2) District convention 
) PSEA Convention 
(4) NEA Convention 
) PSEA Local Branch Lead- 
ers’ Workshop 
(6) Local Branch Leaders’ Fall 


Conference 


The President’s Kit was distributed 
and its contents discussed. This was 
followed by a Local Branch clinic de- 
voted to a discussion of a wide variety 
of problems currently challenging Lo- 
cal Branch leaders. Members of the 
PSEA Committee on Local Branches 
contributed greatly to the success of 
the first session by their participation 
at the conferences in their respective 
Convention Districts. Other PSEA 
state-wide committees which contrib- 
uted by the individual participation of 
their membership were the Executive 
Council, the Committee on Legisla- 
tion, the Committee on Retirement 
Problems, the Ethics Commission, and 
the Committee on Teacher Welfare. 

A dinner featured the second part of 
each conference at 6 o'clock at which 
the PSEA was host to 5 representatives 
of each Local Branch. The officers and 
faculty sponsor of each FTA organ- 
ization in the state were likewise in- 
vited as guests of the Association. The 
program at the dinner meeting was 
provided by the Convention District 
president. 

The final session at 8 o’clock was 
in charge of the Convention District 
member of the PSEA Retirement 
Problems Committee. A complete dis- 
cussion of the 1949 retirement legis- 


lation was followed by a clinic which 
served as a clearinghouse for the in- 
dividual problems confronting mem- 
bers of the Association, especially in 
connection with Act 185 of the 1949 
session of the General Assembly. 

The conferences throughout were 
marked by keen interest and active 
participation by those present. The 
overall attendance of 2,290 this fall 
was greater than that of any previous 
conference series of like nature. Of 
the 300 Local Branches, representa- 
tives of 242 were in attendance. The 
many favorable reactions, the repre- 
sentative attendance, and the discus- 
sions indicate that the over-all pro- 
gram—local, state, and national—has 
been greatly enhanced by the result of 
these conferences. 

The conferences were sponsored by 
the Committee on Local Branches with 
the approval of the Executive Council 
and were supervised and directed by 


Raymond C. Webster. 


The Zuestion Gor 


QuesTION: Have equivalents been 
established for the College Certificate 
or Master’s Degree applicable to all 
professional employes? 


ANSWER: Section 1217 of the School 
Code of 1947 defined the term “Col- 
lege Certificate and Master’s Degree” 
and authorized the State Council of 
Education to establish equivalents. 
Equivalents were established by the 
State Council of Education applying 
only to the fields of applied arts and 
vocational subjects and the fields of 
library science, school nursing, and 
dental hygiene. The codification of the 
School Code of 1949 has enacted into 
law, known as Section 1144.1, the 
equivalents for teachers of applied arts 
and vocational subjects. There is no 
general provision establishing equiva- 
lents pertaining to all professional em- 
ployes, but only in the limited fields 
above mentioned. 


Question: Has the 1949 Session of 
the General Assembly made any changes 
in the authorization of school districts 
to purchase band uniforms, athletic 
uniforms, and other similar equipment? 


ANSWER: Our Courts have held in the 
past that school districts are author- 
ized to purchase athletic supplies and 
equipment, but the extent to which 
such paraphernalia should be purchased 
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for the use of school teams is a ques- 
tion for school boards to determine in 
the exercise of cautious discretion with 
special reference to the proportionate 
number of pupils who will receive the 
benefit thereof. Act 85 (S. B. 103) 
passed by the 1949 Session of the 
General Assembly, requires regulation 
by school boards of all extra-curricular 
activities and organizations permitting 
the use of school property by such 
organizations, and requires the control 
of funds of such organizations by the 
school board. Funds raised by school 
organizations do not become the funds 
of the school district although they 
are subject to regulations by the 
school board. This Act does not change 
the law with reference to the purchase 
of supplies and equipment by school 
boards, but does provide a more ex- 
pedient manner for purchasing the 
same through school organizations. 





Executive Council 


The 1949 Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation met at State College, Friday 
evening, December 9, at 8:00 p.m., 
with David H. Stewart, President, pre- 
siding. 


Ro_t CaLt—Those present were David 
H. Stewart, A. Nelson Addleman, Nor- 
man C. Brillhart, Paul S. Christman, 
Robert E. Dawson, Thomas Francis, 
Paul H. Grim, David R. McClay, 
George A. McCormick, Fred L. Mar- 
shall, Warren E. Miller, Andrew Petor, 
Ralph B. Sharer, N. Eugene Shoe- 
maker, Kermit M. Stover, Arthur V. 
Townsend, Lucy A. Valero, C. O. Wil- 
liams. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 
rector; H. E. Gayman, Fred P. Hare, 
Jr., and Eugene P. Bertin of the PSEA 
Staff met with the Council, as did 
Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Dawson, 
seconded by Mr. Townsend, the min- 
utes of the October 22 meeting were 
approved as mailed to the members. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Doctor 
Stewart announced appointments to 
the Committee on Local Branches for 
two-year terms, expiring December 1, 
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1951, as follows: Central—Glenwood 
Crist, Muncy; Central-Western—John 
M. Urban, Beaverdale; Northeastern 
—Ruth Krapf, Hazleton; Northwestern 
—R. Glenn Carter, Sugar Creek Town- 
ship; Southeastern—Alice Schrack, 
Coatesville; and Western—Mrs. Gladys 
Cannon, Wilkinsburg. 

Doctor Stewart reported on three 
dinner meetings sponsored by the 
NEA Legislative Commission re fed- 
eral aid to be held December 14, 15, 
and 16 at Erie, Greensburg, and Nor- 
ristown, respectively. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—On motion of Mr. Sharer, seconded 
by Mr. Shoemaker, the financial re- 
port of the Association was accepted. 

The Executive Secretary presented 
to the Council recommendations on 
the purchasing of multiple bonds for 
officers and employes of the Associa- 
tion. It was moved by Mr. Francis, 
seconded by Mr. Dawson, and carried, 
that the Association purchase a 
blanket position bond covering all em- 
ployes and officers of the Association 
in an amount of $25,000 as fidelity in- 
surance and $10,000 as forgery in- 
surance. 

This increased coverage followed 
the suggestion of the auditor. 

The Executive Secretary was re- 
quested to continue his study of acci- 
dent insurance for members of Head- 
quarters Staff who do extensive travel- 
ing and for members of the Council 
and Committees. 


LecaL Service—Mr. Adler presented 
his report on legal service. 

Mr. Dawson requested that the 
PSEA attorney prepare a further re- 
port on the Kearney case which in- 
volved a reduced death benefit: due to 
the fact that the board failed to for- 
ward promptly to the Retirement 
Board Mr. Kearney’s deductions from 
his annuity and full interest, therefore, 
was not earned on these contributions. 


STATE COoONVENTION—In considering 
the State Convention several members 
of the Council proposed that candi- 
dates for President be given an oppor- 
tunity to appear before the House of 
Delegates in person and make a five- 
minute address. After a lengthy dis- 
cussion it was moved by Mr. Dawson, 
seconded by Mr. Sharer, that this 
question be tabled for discussion by 
the next Executive Council. Motion 
carried. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Mr. Shoemaker, chairman, Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education, moved, 
seconded by Mr. Brillhart, that the 
recommendations of the Commission 
concerning certification and standards 
be laid aside for later consideration in 
view of the discussions on this topic 
by the conference. Motion carried. 


Legal Policy Committee, Paul S. 
Christman, chairman. The report pre- 
sented consisted of (1) a reiteration 
of the policy approved by the House 
of Delegates of 1937 as it related to 
assistance, and (2) a revision of the 
suggested procedures adopted at that 
time. The suggested procedures for 
requesting legal assistance in promot- 
ing litigation as recommended by the 
committee follow: 


1. Request from the individual a 
formal statement of the issue in writing 
addressed to the Executive Secretary. 

2. Seek, through unbiased avenues, 
all facts necessary to arrive at an im- 
partial decision. 


3. If the Association is requested 
to appear as a party in interest or if 
financial assistance is requested, then 
the individual shall submit a recom- 
mendation for such assistance from 
the local branch in which the teacher 
holds membership. This recommenda- 
tion shall be made by either two or 
more officers of the local branch or 
the executive committee of the local 
branch. 

4. Financial assistance will be lim- 
ited to one-third of the cost of the pro- 
ceedings before the common pleas 
court, not to exceed $250 in individ- 
ual cases except by approval of the 
Executive Council. 


5. Assistance in appeals to the Su- 
preme Court, in method and amount, 
shall be on approval of the Executive 
Council. 

Following the adoption of the re- 
port, Mr. Christman stated that at 
some future meeting of the Executive 
Council he would present a point of 
view concerning legal defense fund for 
future needs. 


Robert E. Dawson, chairman, pre- 
sented the report of the Committee on 
Salary Schedule for Headquarters 
Staff. On motion of Mr: Miller, sec- 
onded by Mr. Petor, and carried unan- 
imously, a schedule of salaries for 
Headquarters Staff was adopted as 
follows: 
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Minimum Increments Maximum 


$9,000 (increments and max- 
imum not designated) 


Asst. Exec. Secretaries 5,000 6at $500 $8,000 


Executive Secretary 


Associate Editor 4,200 6at$300 6,000 
Office Manager ,, 3,000 6at$300 4,800 
Secretary 2,500 6at$250 4,000 


In adopting the report it was the 
consensus of the Council that consid- 
eration of salary of the Executive Sec- 
retary and other employes not desig- 
nated in the above schedule be the 
responsibility of the Executive Coun- 
cil in the preparation and adoption of 
the annual budget. 


AssociATION ACTIVITIES—Re ports 
were briefly presented concerning the 
local branch leaders’ conferences, tax 
study, and the newly appointed Com- 
mittee on Public Relations. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Retirement Conference, O’Dea Case. 
This item of business was made a 
special order at 10:30 a.m., Decem- 
ber 10. 

Ward B. Booher case. Mr. Christ- 
man, chairman of the committee con- 
sidering this case, recommended re- 
imbursement to Mr. Booher for his 
expenses involved in litigation to the 
extent of $50. The motion was made 
by Mr. Christman, seconded by Mr. 
Brillhart, and carried. 

Messrs. Townsend, McClay, Stover, 
and Sharer requested to be recorded 
as voting “no.” 


EQUIVALENTS—Mr. Christman _ pre- 
sented a point of view on equivalents 
for masters’ degrees. Following pres- 
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entation it was moved by Mr. Miller 
that a further brief be prepared re- 
questing the State Council of Educa- 
tion to promulgate additional regula- 
tions for masters’ equivalents. Sec- 
onded by Mr. Petor. Carried. 

At this point President Stewart de- 
clared a recess of the Council until 
9:30 a.m., December 10. 

The morning of December 10 the 
Council convened at 10:30. Mr. Mc- 
Clay was not in attendance at the 
Saturday morning meeting. 

Doctor Stewart designated Mr. 
Christman, Mr. Adler, and Mr. Gay- 
man to draft the request for consid- 
eration of equivalents to the State 
Council of Education. 


UNBALANCE ON THE EXECUTIVE Coun- 
c1t—Although specific action had not 
been taken by either of the Convention 
Districts concerned on the recom- 
mendations re unbalance made at a 
former meeting of the Council, it was 
the consensus of the Council that it 
could anticipate progress in the future. 


New Business 


Sections of Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum—On motion of 
Mr. Marshall, seconded by Mr. Daw- 
son, the petition for a Section of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Elementary 
Instruction in the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum was ap- 
proved. 

On motion of Mr. Grim, seconded 
by Mr. Stover, a petition for an Atyp- 
ical Section in the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum was ap- 
proved. 


Conference, NEA Teacher Commis- 
ston—The Executive Secretary pre- 
sented a communication from the NEA 
Teacher Commission requesting that 
individuals be sent to the regional na- 
tional conference to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 20 and 21. On 
motion of Mr. Dawson, seconded by 
Mr. Petor, it was agreed that the 
President should name three members 
to the conference, the chairman of the 
PSEA ‘Teacher Commission _ three 
members, and the President of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
three members. 


Constitution Ballot—The Secretary 
presented the form of the ballot for 
voting on amendments to the PSEA 
Constitution and By-laws by the 
House of Delegates. On motion of Mr. 
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Shoemaker, seconded by Mr. Sharer, 
the ballot was approved. . 


WOTP Delegate—The Executive 
Secretary presented a request from 
Secretary Givens of the NEA that the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation as an affiliate member of 
the WOTP join in making possible 
the attendance of foreign delegates to 
the world meeting to be held in Ottawa 
in July. It was pointed out that due 
to devaluation of currencies it is 
not possible for delegates from for- 
eign nations to meet the expenses 
while on the American continent. On 
motion of Mr. Grim, seconded by Mr. 
Shoemaker, the Council voted that the 
PSEA accept responsibility for the ex- 
penses of a delegate from port of entry 
into the continental United States to 
the convention and return to the point 
of departure. It was estimated that 
such an expenditure might approxi- 


mate $200. 


Emergency Certificates—Mr. Stover 
expressed opposition to the practice 
of issuing limited standard certifi- 
cates to secondary teachers in the ele- 
mentary field. It was moved by Mr. 
Stover, seconded by Mr. Francis, that 
a communication be forwarded to 
Doctor Klonower expressing disap- 
proval of the issuance of such emer- 
gency certificates. Motion carried. 


Miss O’Dea Court Case—At 10:40 
a.m., the Council received Katherine 
O’Dea, retired teacher from Scranton; 
John H. Dyer, Superintendent of the 
Schools of Scranton; Hugh McMenna- 
mon, attorney, Scranton; and Anthony 
Agnone, president of the Scranton 
Local Branch. The group appeared be- 
fore the Council in behalf of an ad- 
justment in the retirement annuity of 
Miss O’Dea and requested that the 
Association join in securing an ad- 
justment. 

The basic issue in the case was as 
follows: At the time of retirement on 
July 1, 1947, the annuity portion of 
Miss O’Dea’s retirement allowance was 
computed by using tables adopted in 
1934, whereas Miss O’Dea contends 
that the mortality tables in effect at the 
time she became a member of the Re- 
tirement System at its inception should 
have been used. 

After lengthy discussion, on motion 
of Mr. Dawson, seconded by Doctor 
McCormick, and carried, the Council 
went into executive session. 
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Doctor Addleman withdrew at 11:40 
a.m. 

Following discussion in the Execu- 
tive Council, Mr. Dawson moved that 
we associate ourselves with the O’Dea 
case and share one-third of the cost 
to the Common Pleas Court. Seconded 
by Mr. Brillhart. Motion carried. 

Doctor McCormick requested that 
he be recorded as voting “no.” 

Doctor Stewart requested Doctor 
Dyer and Miss O’Dea to return to the 
Council chamber at which time he in- 
formed them that the decision of the 


Executive Council was to join in the 
first step of the proceedings and that 
further action, if any, was the respon- 
sibility of the Executive Council in 
office when such further decision, if 
any, should be made. 

Doctor Dyer and Miss O’Dea 
thanked the Council for its action and 
accepted graciously the statement made 
by the President. 

At 12:30 p.m., President Stewart 
declared the meeting adjourned.— 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
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Professional Planning 
Committee 

The Committee on Professional 
Planning met in Harrisburg on Sep- 
tember 30. The purpose of the meeting 
was to work out a plan for the distri- 
bution of the pamphlets on “Let’s 
Look Ahead in Pennsylvania.” 

The Committee reconvened on Oc- 
tober 1 to discuss new projects which 
it might undertake-—EucENE P. Ber- 
TIN, Secretary 


Classroom Teachers 
Coordinating Committee 
The Classroom Teachers Coordinat- 

ing Committee met at PSEA Head- 
quarters, November 5, Norman C. 
Brillhart, chairman, presiding. Busi- 
ness of the day included plans for the 
meeting of the classroom teachers at 
the December Convention, report of 
the Coordinating Committee, of the 
Professional Standards Committee, 
and the Constitution Committee.— 
DonaLp GILL, Secretary 


Legislative Committee 
The Legislative Committee met at 


PSEA Headquarters, Thursday, Octo- 
ber 27, 1949, with John M. Lumley, 


chairman, presiding. 


Roi CaLt—Those present were Cath- 
leen M. Champlin, Lee E. Corter, John 
Duronio, M. Isabel Epley, J. Frank 
Faust, H. E. Gayman, secretary, Mil- 
lard L. Gleim, Wm. E. Griffith, John 
M. Lumley, chairman, Mabel Simmons, 
G. Baker Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: Ellis W. 
Roberts. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF SEPTEM- 
BER 10, 1949—Upon motion of Mr. 
Gleim, seconded by Mr. Duronio, the 
minutes of the September 10 meeting 
were approved. 

The meeting was concerned largely 
with the preparation of the annual 
report to the House of Delegates. Fol- 
lowing consideration of the topics to 
be included, the committee adjourned 
at 1:00 p.m.—H. E. Gayman, Secre- 
tary 


Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education 
Institutions 
The Committee on Professional Ac- 








® Functional Grammar 

@ Abundant Practice 

© Emphasis on Creative 
Writing 


@ Understandable 
Explanations 

® Step by Step Development 

® One New Process at a 
Time 


Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 
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BASIC TEXTBOOKS in 
ARITHMETIC and ENGLISH 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH— 


Grades 
Ferris - Keener - Giddings 


Teachers praise the following points: 


@ Persistent Reviews 


® Oral English and 


Listening Experiences 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC—Grades 2-8 


Lennes - Rogers - Traver 
A Simple and Practical Teaching and Learning Technique 


®@ Simplified Problem 
Solving 

@ Abundant Maintenance 
Exercises 

© A Built-in Testing 
Program 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


New York 3 


San Francisco 5 
Dallas 1 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS 








tivities in Teacher Education Institu- 
tions met in Harrisburg on October 
21, Ralph E. Heiges, chairman. Com- 
mittee members reported on profes- 
sional activity in their respective dis- 
tricts. 1 


Film Strips 

The Committee viewed a film strip, 
“Future Teachers of America,” pro- 
duced by the chapter at. State Teachers 
College, West Chester. The Committee 
felt that this strip should be adapted 
for State-wide use. 
State-wide Conference 

Preliminary plans were considered 
for the second State-wide FTA con- 
ference to be held at State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg—JosePH Tor. 
CHIA, Secretary 





Pennsylvania Taxes 
(From Page 201) 


Conclusion 

This brief summary of the major 
types of state taxes levied in Pennsyl- 
vania indicates that the quality of the 
tax system is in need of improvement, 
particularly with respect to corporate 


; taxation and the taxation of intangi- 


ble property. These improvements 
could help to reduce the burden of 
taxation even if the total amount of 
tax payments were unaffected. 

No attempt has been made here to 
examine the character of the local tax 
base which is made up principally of 
the taxation of real property and per- 
missive levies. It could be argued that 
the General Assembly need not be con- 
cerned with the character of the local 
tax base and the quality of local tax 
administration. This is too narrow a 
view. The Pennsylvania fiscal problem 
runs through all levels of government 
and the outlook for local revenues is 
of great importance to the state, since 
inadequacies here will be reflected in 
additional demands for assistance 
from the capitol. Local governments 
derive their taxing authority from the 
state and it may be hoped that with 
this delegation of authority goes a 
sense of responsibility for local finance 
needs and problems. 

The data cited in this article are drawn 
from the tax statutes of Pennsylvania and 
neighboring states; U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, various publications; reports of the 
Pennsylvania Budget Bureau; Joint State 
Government Commission, Report of the Find- 
ings and Recommendations on the Pennsyl- 
vania Tax System. 
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Bucknell University 





1950 SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 26-August 4 


Professional training for teachers, counselors, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents 


June 26-August 18 
Academic courses in subject matter fields 
Bucknell University offers a wide variety of 


undergraduate and graduate courses. All classes 
meet five days a week. 


*« 


Special Features 


Training of Elementary Teachers 
Safety Education program for training of teachers 


Conferences on Administration, Guidance, and 
Secondary School Curriculum 


Courses in Visual Education and History needed 
for permanent certification 


Air-Age Education Workshop 























Take those needed courses while spending your 
summer in one of Central Pennsylvania’s beauty 
spots. 
x 

For complete details, write to 

W. H. SAUVAIN 

Acting Director of Summer School 
Bucknell University 
LEWISBURG, PA. 
C-44 
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**Professional Improve- 
ment,” Topic at Scranton 
Conference 


The first regional conference on 
Teaching Personnel in Pennsylvania 
was held at Scranton on October 26 
with Robert E. Dawson, president of 
the Northeastern Convention District, 
serving as general chairman, and dis- 
trict officers and local members par- 
ticipating as consultants, reporters, and 
study group chairmen. More than 80 


representatives of local branches in 
the twelve-county area assembled for 
the opening session which was ad- 
dressed by Thomas P. North, chairman 
of the State Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
and Raymond H. Koch, chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Commission 
to plan local conferences. 

Following the opening session, the 
conference re-assembled in smaller 
groups to discuss through the medium 
of workshop procedures, three pro- 
fessional problems, namely: in-service 
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Plan Now for the Most Wonderful Summer You’ve Ever Had— 
six to eight weeks enjoying the beauty and charm of Hawaii, while 
attending the University of Hawaii summer session at low tuition 
cost. Part of the pleasure will be the glorious trip there and back 
on United’s new double-deck Mainliner Stratocruiser. 


By special arrangement with the “Hawaii Hosts” organization, 
you can stay in an attractive private home or small hotel for as 
little as $1.50 per day, including breakfast. Low-cost sightseeing 
and entertainment are available, too. 


The cost of the round trip alone in the luxurious new Mainliner 

Stratocruiser is only $288 (plus tax, from California), and delicious 
meals aloft are included at no extra cost. 
*Includes round trip from California on United's luxurious new 
Mainliner Stratocruiser, and accommodations and breakfasts in 
Honolulu (Federal transportation tax and other personal ex- 
penses extra). Write for full details on the “Hawaii Hosts’ plan 
and on United’s many low-expense Air Vacations to Hawaii, or 
see an authorized travel agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


GOING TO EUROPE? United has offices in 80 key cities coast to 
coast—specially staffed and equipped to arrange your trip. 
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growth of teachers, public relations, 
and responsibilities of the teaching 
profession to supply competent candi- 
dates. 

The concluding session of the con- 
ference was a dinner meeting at which 
reporters for the several discussion 
groups summarized the findings of 
their respective meetings. Other fea- 
tures of the dinner meeting at which 
Mr. Dawson presided were an address 
by David H. Stewart, PSEA President, 
and greetings from PSEA Executive 
Secretary, H. E. Gayman. 

Among the convention district mem- 
bers who served in official capacities 
at the conference were chairmen— 
Anthony Agnone, Joseph Hall, Thomas 
Francis of Scranton; Frank T. Dol- 
bear, Tunkhannock; Ellis W. Roberts, 
Wilkes-Barre; and Joseph T. Yurke- 
witch, Susquehanna;  consultants— 
John H. Dyer, Scranton; Alice Evans, 
Clarks Summit; George M. Amerman, 
Sunbury; John B. Kennedy, Kingston; 
Charles Naegle, Stroudsburg; Mary B. 
McAndrew, Carbondale; Lawrence 
Lennon, Scranton; Sarah Nancarrow, 
Plymouth; Vernon Leslie, Honesdale; 
and Edna Hazen, Bloomsburg; re- 
porters—Ruth E. Krapf, Hazleton; 
Mary Mulhern, Wilkes-Barre; Beryl 
Evans Thomas, Kingston; Maude Mus- 
grave, Scranton; Rebecca Boyle, 
Hazleton; and Richard Carroll, Taylor. 

Members of the PSEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards who took part in addition 
to Doctors North and Koch were 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York; Cathleen 
M. Champlin, Philadelphia; T. Russell 
Frank, Glenside; Carl E. Seifert, Har- 
risburg; Mary Ann Pesognelli, Pitts- 
burgh; and Eugene P. Bertin, Harris- 
burg. 

The Northeastern conference was 
the first one of its kind to be held in 
Pennsylvania. The success of this first 
venture portends a continuation of the 
plan to organize similar meetings in 
other parts of the state. 


Retirement Problems 


The Committee on Retirement Prob- 
lems held its fourth meeting at PSEA 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, September 
30 and October 1. The sessions were 
largely concerned with details of in- 
terpretation in the application of new 
retirement legislation and with prep- 
aration of the annual report to the 
House of Delegates—W1LLIAM A. 
Doane, Secretary 
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nutritional 


Her father’s fortune was $90,000,000 ... but 
the poorest child in your class can be better fed! 


With our modern knowledge of foods, there is 
little reason for any child in America to have an 
inadequate diet. Good nutrition today depends 
far less on the size of Dad’s income than on good 
eating habits. Wherever teachers are using sound 
techniques to help children learn about better 
nutrition, school-wide eating habits show definite 
improvement. 


Write for descriptive leaflet 





of new classroom aids: 





Foods education is no ‘‘assembly-line” process. 
Alert teachers now consider each child’s needs. 
Does Toni Marcano need more fruit or more milk? 
Does Mary Temple eat too little enriched bread 
and cereals? Why? What you teach and how you 
teach these individual youngsters will help to 
establish good eating habit patterns for healthier, 
stronger citizens. 


For a healthier America...through nutrition education... 


“Source Materials” illustrates and describes the nutrition 
education aids provided by the milling industry. These mate- 
rials were prepared by education specialists in nutrition, 
health, reading and curriculum. Write to: Millers’ National 


Federation, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


JANUARY, 1950 


‘ 


eldest daughter of King 
Henry VII of England, 
grew up in a day of 
overeating for the rich, 
‘*‘alms dishes” for the 
poor. Dinner, served 
at 10 a.m., offered 


many courses but little 
balance. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


Ricuer Livine. S. E. Daw and Vivian W. 
Lundberg. 316 pp. Illus. Beckley-Cardy. 
$1.56 

A social studies book for grade 5 which 
aims to help the individual become a well- 
adjusted person. The stories are on how 
other people live effectively in groups and 
on how they enjoy their natural environ- 
ment. The content is organized into sections 
dealing with interdependence of communi- 
ties, health, nature and science, early Amer- 
ican history, safety, and life in Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 


ADVENTURES OF OLIVER Twist. Charles Dick- 
ens. Adapted by Lambert Greenawalt, 
William Penn Senior High School, York. 
460 pp. Illus. Globe Book Company, 175 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

A shortened, streamlined edition of Dick- 
ens’ first novel from which detailed, unnec- 
essary descriptions and parts of philosophi- 
cal discussions have been omitted or brief- 
ly paraphrased without disturbing the plot. 
Some of the loosely connected sentences have 
been altered, but only in the mechanical 
sense. Spelling has been Americanized for 
obvious reasons. A great variety of questions 
and exercises for class discussion appears in 
the Appendix. 





Pusiic Scnoot Aupiometry. Loraine Dahl. 
290 pp. Illus. Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Inc., 19-27 N. Jackson St., 
Danville, Ill. $3 

A textbook and manual for those who 
work in the field of hearing conservation. It 
gives detailed instructions for hearing test- 
ing and provides a means for training tech- 
nicians in instrument handling, public rela- 
tions, and inter-professional cooperation. 


EveryDAY GENERAL Matuematics. Book 
One. William Betz, A. B. Miller, F. B. 
Miller, Elizabeth B. Mitchell, and H. C. 
Taylor. 448 pp. Illus. Ginn. $2.40 

This book is planned for high school stu- 
dents who have little interest in or need for 
the ordinary academic course in sequential 
mathematics. It grounds them in arithmetic, 
informal geometry, and simple functional 

algebra. The organization develops two im- 

portant factors in mathematical competence: 

(1) mastery of mathematical principles, and 

(2) the know-how to use them correctly 

when they are needed. 


Excursions IN Fact anp Fancy. Grade 7. 
575 pp. Illus. $2.40. Your Worip IN 
Prose AND VERSE. Grade 8. 608 pp. 
Illus. $2.52. J. E. Brewton, Babette 


Lemon, Blanche Wellons, and Louise 
Abney. Laidlaw Bros. 

These new reading and literature texts 
combine the ever-popular old stories which 
children love with the best of modern 
writing. Pupils themselves selected the con- 
tent. Large type, open pages, and illustra- 
tions increase the reading enjoyment. The 
reading-skills development program aims to 
help pupils improve specific reading abili- 
ties. 





Books Received 


The Committee for the Golden Jubilee Trib- 
ute to Dr. Sidney V. Haas, Room 609, 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y.: 

GoLpEN JuBILEE Wor.tp TRIBUTE TO Dr. 
Siwney V. Haas. In Honor of His Pio- 
neering Contribution to Celiac Therapy 
and the Treatment of the Hypertonic 
Infant, and of the Completion. of His 
Fiftieth Year of Medical Practice 


Ginn & Co., Statler Office Building, Boston 
17, Mass.: 

Buitpinc Goop HEALTH. $1.44. Doine 
Your Best ror HEALTH. $1.40. THE 
HeattH Parape. $1.24, THe HEALTHY 
Home anp Community. $1.56. HELPING 
THE Bopy 1n 1Ts Work. $1.52. Safe and 
Healthy Living Series: Revised Editions. 
J. M. Andress, I. H. Goldberger, Mar- 
guerite P. Dolch, and Grace T. Hallock 

Livinc CHEMIsTRY. Revised Edition. M. R. 
Ahrens, N. F. Bush, and R..K. Easley. 
$3.60 - 
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Successful 
achievement 
1S 
permanent 
achievement 


Morton 
Gray 
Springstun 
Schaaf 


Pennsylvania | 
Representatives | 





_ Making Sure of Arithmetic 





SILVER BURDETT, 45 E. 17th Street, New York 3, New York 


Eastern: Knute L. Johnson, 4614 Woodland Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 
Western: A. H. Bagenstose, 2710 Crosby Ave., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


Grades 1 through 8. The most meaningful program avail- 
able . . . places permanent power within reach of all... 
understanding assured before drill. . . 
scoped reteaching program in every grade. Workbook 
and teacher’s guide for each grade. 


Write for descriptive literature 
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SINGING CLASSES are more interesting and progress more 
rapid when tape recording shows youngsters exactly what 
they sound like. Five-year-olds, for instance, usually sing 
in a monotone. With the help of inexpensive, easy-to-use 
“ScoTcH” Sound Recording Tape they make rapid improve- 
ment, begin to really sing! 






ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS often unearth excellent ideas 
and opinions. Tape recording captures every contribution 
to a discussion, encourages students to participate more 
freely. All kinds of classes are enriched through the use, of 
“ScoTcH” Sound Recording Tape. 

_ eee eee 


Get new teaching ideas for YOUR class .. . 


send this coupon today for your free booklet 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. PSJ-150 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 








pee sit gti Bg 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
L CITY ZONE STATE 


SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of our new booklet. 
It’s full of interesting pictures and information about how 
“ScotcH” Sound Recording Tape is being used in prac- 
tically all kinds of school activities, from. shorthand classes 
to commencement exercises. Write for yours today! 


JANUARY, 1950 





“Tape recording brings new 


ideas into your classroom. 
This free booklet tells how: 





MISTAKES IN READING, poor enunciation and faulty em- 
phasis are easy to point out with tape’s instant playback. 
Recordings may be erased and tape re-used over and over, 
or the recordings retained for future comparison. “ScoTcH” 
Sound Recording Tape simplifies both the teacher’s and the 
student’s job makes learning a more interesting process. 





EASY TO EDIT AND SPLICE, tape simplifies preparation of 
drama programs by radio workshops. It makes for smoothly 
paced, well organized presentations that have a professional 
polish. “ScotcH” Sound Recording Tape reproduces every 
kind of vocal or musical sound with matchless tonal fidelity. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OTCH 


BRAND 


ANOTHER PRODUCT 


Made in U. S. A. by 


MINNESOTA MINING & MEG. CO., st. Pav! 6, Minn. 


also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘“Under- 
seal” Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Safe- 
ty-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘““3M’’ Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES '.TD., Brantford, Ontario 
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Just published . . . 
A Fifth Edition of 


J. C. Tressler’s famous 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


series— Courses 1-4 for 
Grades 9-12 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York 14, New York 














ae 

essions 

} 1950 

The Pennsylvania State College 


More than 75 divisions of the College offer 
undergraduate and graduate programs in 
one to twelve weeks of summer study 


( 





Institutes, conferences, and workshops in 
specialized fields 


June 13 to June 30 
July 5 to August 11 


INTER-SESSION 

Main SUMMER SESSION 
Post-SESSION August 14 to September 2 
First Six WEEKS’ Session June 13 to July 22 

SEconp Six WEEKs’ Session July 22 to September 2 


Unexcelled facilities for recreation and relaxation 
Write NOW for your copy of the 1950 Summer 
Sessions Time Table of Classes 
For further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102-A Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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Man’s GREAT ADVENTURE. New Revised 
Edition. An Introduction to World His- 
tory. E. W. Pahlow. $3.76 

My Spence. Revised. Grades Two and 
Three. G. A. Yoakam and S, E. Daw. 
$0.80 each 

Sincinc On Our Way. Grade 2. Lilla 
Belle Pitts, Mabelle Glenn, and Lor. 
rain E. Watters. $1.40 

D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass.: 

Partez-Vous Francais? Revised. A First 
Book in French. Theodore Huebener 
and Marie K. Neuschatz. $2.48 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., NYC: 
HEALTH AND Fun. Today’s Health and 
Growth Series. W. W. Charters, D. F. 
Smiley, and Ruth M. Strang 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 
Granp Prairie, Texas. A Case Involving 
the Civil Rights of Teachers and the 
Ethical Responsibilities of Boards of 
Education. National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion 
THE PusLic AND THE ELEMENTARY 
Scuoo.t. Twenty-Eighth Yearbook. De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. $3 
The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D; C. 


U. S. Government 
ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS OF THE 
GumpANcE ProcramM. CouNSELOR Com- 
PETENCIES IN ANALYSIS OF THE INDI- 
VIDUAL. COUNSELOR COMPETENCIES IN 
COUNSELING TECHNIQUES. Series of Re- 
ports on Counselor Preparation from the 
Proceedings of the Eighth National 
Conference of State Supervisors of 
Guidance Services and Counselor 
Trainers. Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion 
ScHoo.t SAVINGS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES. 
Ruth Wood Gavian. Treasury Depart- 
ment, U. S. Savings Bonds Division 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education 
Business EXPERIENCE FOR BUSINESS 
TeacHerS, Plans and Procedures. B. 
F. Kyker. $0.05 
How Larce Are Our Pustiic Hicu 
ScuHoots? $0.25 
LARGE AND SMALL CLASSES IN SECONDARY 
ScHoots. Ellsworth Tompkins. $0.20 
Recorps AND Reports FOR PuvpPiIL 
TRANSPORTATION. E. G. Featherston 
and A. H. Gibbs. $0.20 
State LEGISLATION FOR EDUCATION OF 
EXcEPTIONAL CHILDREN. $0.20 
These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
B.C. 
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NOTES AND 


NEWS 


HaRo_Lp W. PERKINS is now assist- 
ant dean of men at the Pennsylvania 
State College. A Sharon native, he 
previously had been secretary of ad- 
missions at Washington and Jefferson 
College. 

Bess GoopyKoontTz has been ap- 
pointed associate commissioner in the 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, according to an announce- 
ment by Federal Security Administra- 
tor Oscar R. Ewing. “At this time when 
the abilities of women are receiving 
increasing recognition in public life,” 
said Administrator Ewing, “it is par- 
ticularly appropriate that this promo- 
tion comes to one of the outstanding 
women in American education.” 

ALBERT L. O’Connor, Jr., has been 
elected principal of Adams High 
School, Sidman, to succeed H. C. John- 
ston, deceased. Mr. O’Connor has pre- 
viously served as a teacher at Beaver- 
dale High School, principal of Black- 
lick Township High School, and most 
recently as a teacher of speech in 


Monessen High School. 


ELLEN LINT, a teacher in the Mey- 
ersdale borough schools, Somerset 
County, retired in June after 51 years 
of service. She began her teaching ca- 
reer in Greenville Township in 1898 
and never missed a session in 51 years. 
The Meyersdale Teachers’ Association 
and directors presented her with a 
wallet containing $51 in cash in honor 
of her 51 years of teaching. 

CHaRLes S. HOTTENSTEIN, repre- 
sentative of the Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Inc., in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, has been elected to the Board 
of Education in the Lebanon City 
schools. Dr. Hottenstein is a former 
superintendent of schools of Consho- 
hocken, a graduate of Albright Col- 
lege, and holds several honorary de- 
grees. The people of Lebanon asked 
him to become a candidate for elec- 
tion to the Board of Education. 

THE WILKiINsBuRG EpucaTion As- 
SOCIATION has presented a life mem- 
bership in the PSEA to Mrs. Gladys 
P. Cannon, principal of the Allison 
school in Wilkinsburg. 


JANUARY, 1950 








Etsa GARRETT of Lower Moreland 
High School was elected secretary of 
the social studies teachers of Mont- 


gomery County. This group is com- 
posed of social studies teachers in the 
districts under the supervision of the 
county superintendent of schools. 

Georce H. Parkes, Williamsport 
public schools, was elected president 
of the American Association of Tech- 
nical High Schools and Institutes at 
the meeting of the organization in At- 
lantic City on December 8. 





NEW HORIZONS 
IN TEACHIN 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 
and interesting 





New... Free 
“CHILD 


TRAINING” 


Down-to- Earth Child 
Psychology Booklet 


Teachers for the younger groups 
may find this booklet exceedingly 
helpful in dealing not only with 
children but also with their parents 





The American Medical Association 
makes available this attractive and in- 
teresting booklet, “Child Training” 
by Elizabeth Hurlock, consulting psy- 
chologist. Their idea in doing this is 
so that teachers and parents every- 
where in America may have this handy, 
important reference aid in helping 
them solve some of the most common 
problems in the training and teaching 
of children. 


“most of the problems of the 
young are not so mountainous when 
teachers and parentshave some scien- 
tific, sympathetic understanding of 
what is going on in the child’s mind”. 
That’s the way Dr. Hurlock feels and 
the point of view she expresses all 


through this booklet. 


THERE are 24 easily digested 
pages with reprints, for the first time, 
of Dr. Hurlock’s popular articles on 
such a wide range of subjects as: 


1 Leaders Are Made, Not Born 

2 Storm and Stress in Childhood 

3 Disorderliness Is Not Necessary 
4 A Cure for Dawdlers 

5 Cutting The Apron Strings 


















bes 
THIS BOOKLET is completely and 


appealingly illustrated and the frontis- 
piece is a photograph of Dr. Hurlock. 





TO GET THIS BOOKLET “Child 
Training” by Elizabeth Hurlock, Ph.D. 
—8 complete articles in all, 24 pages, 
5% x8 in.—write American Medical 
Association (Reader Service Dept.) 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 

to them. 








Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction x2 
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EpitH PUTNAM PaRKER of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was the recipient of 
the distinguished service award of the 
National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers at the organization’s thirty-fifth 
annual convention held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 25. The award, an 
inscribed plaque, was presented to 
Professor Parker for her 25 years of 
outstanding leadership in American 
geographic education, a record in- 
cluding a wartime assignment as di- 
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oe 


THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


® Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


Paced ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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rector of education of the Army Map 
Service. 

Frep W. DIEHL, superintendent of 
schools in Montour County since 1918, 
is a district governor of Rotary Inter- 
national for 1949-50. As governor, he 
coordinates the activities of 36 Rotary 
Clubs in one of the seven Pennsylvania 
districts, and during the year visits 
each of these clubs to offer advice and 
assistance in service work and ad- 
ministration. 


Sue F. HEIDELBAUGH was honored 
by the Lansdowne Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at a banquet on June 2. Miss 
Heidelbaugh retired from her junior 
high school teaching position after 
nearly 50 years of service to the school 
and the community. Teachers, school 
board members, and interested towns- 
people saw a humorous shadow pano- 
rama of scenes which might have oc- 
curred in Miss Heidelbaugh’s life. 

Mary E. BLUuE retired from the Mt. 
Lebanon public schools this past year 
and is now living in California. A sec- 
ond-grade teacher in the Lincoln 
school, she was the guest of honor at 
several functions given by the Mt. 
Lebanon branch of PSEA. 

HazeEt CuRIsTMAN, teacher of phys- 
ical education and coach of girls’ 
sports at Glenside-Weldon Junior 
High School, Abington, has been 
granted a leave of absence from De- 
cember 15 to March 1, 1950, to par- 
ticipate in hockey competition between 
the Merestead touring hockey team 
and teams in England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Holland. 

CarRL C. SLAYBAUGH, science in- 
structor and teacher of driver educa- 
tion in Lower Moreland High School, 
Huntingdon Valley, Montgomery 
County, won the $1,000 bond contest 
on Periodic Safety Inspection for Cars 
and Trucks sponsored by the Ford 
Motor Company. Mr. Slaybaugh was 
advised of his good fortune by tele- 
phone on December 1, 1949. 

THe AnNnuAL Reapinc CLINIC. of 
Temple University will be held this 
year from January 30 to February 3. 
For a copy of the program and other 
information write to E. A. Betts, Di- 
rector, The Reading Clinic, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22. 
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Necrology 


FLORENCE COLLIER, mathematics teach- 
er and senior class adviser at Camp 
Hill High School for the past 25 
years, November 30 

DEMPSEY SNow, teacher in the Gar- 
field Junior High School, Johns. 
town, September 30 

Bess E. Stewart, teacher in the Van- 
dergrift public school system for 41 
years, July 21 








GOOD 
NEWS 


... for Teachers and Students of 
History in the Grades: 
Just published! 
Brand new in 1950! 


LONG AGO IN THE OLD 
WORLD 


and 


EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW 
WORLD 


by 
Southworth and Southworth 


Two new books for the 
Middle Grades, covering, re- 
spectively, our Old World 
background from the cave man 
through the period of explora- 
tion and our New World His- 
tory from the beginning of the 
period of exploration through 
the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, plus sections on the 
American Indian and our na- 
tion expansion. 

Noted for new colored pic- 
tures, colored maps, work-sav- 
ing chronological reviews, and 
the same fascinating story style 
that has long made the South- 
worth histories so popular. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 
C. S. Hottenstein, F. Tempone, P. W. Dietz 


HOME OFFICE: 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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ELIZABETH O’NEILL, retired Philadel- 


Home Study phia school teacher, November 10 | } 


CHARLOTTE C. Haace, retired Reading 


A “Happier” 








ich- school teacher, November 21 NEW YE AR 
ee Se Mie tectnei Mrs. Ruta Etta Dennis SMITH, | 
9) r a ‘ P | . . 
% histtoin: sank oulbeas teacher in the Harding elementary with T.P.U. Protection! 
d k school, Carnegie, before her retire- 
var- aeree wer ment in 1929, June 8 Start 1950 cut right ... free from 
ome ; Enroll Any Time Sra. Evetyn ELuis pE Lapron De | us ae PRs vanegeibe= mga 
* d Start Now GUEVARA, former second-grade teach- bing your savings or using up 
sae} ) er in the Harding elementary school, your income when you need it 
\ Put in a Profitable Carnegie, November 13 most. You’ll agree, such freedom 
, Year L. FLoRENCE Barpour, teacher in the is well worth a few cents a day! 
2 , schools of Boiling Springs and Yes, resolve right now to join 
— Write for Bulleti : 
‘ ee eee South Middleton Township for more TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
UNION, then your bills (doctor, 





Correspondence than 40 years, December 1 
Study Division medicine and hospital) will be 
paid by generous checks from 
T.P.U. And this is year ’round 
protection, after protection too, 
not just during your school 


term. 


Oscar C. SMITH, principal of Monon- | 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION gahela Township High School, Ma- 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 1] é 9 
aunien caesar pletown, Greene County, October 2 


CHARLES A. KERR, former teacher in 


STATE COLLEGE. PA. Cumberland Township, Greene 
f County, November 8 





Begin the New Year right... 
the very first step is simple... 
just mail the coupon below to 


SarRAH H. Park, teacher in Catawissa 
Borough, Columbia County, Novem- 















































































ber 27 T.P.U. and learn all about the 
PETERSON Be. many different T.P.U. Certifi- 
PRINT-WRITING CARDS Wynn H. Lewis, teacher in the Col- cates designed for your complete 
) " lingdale Senior and Junior High te aR There’s _ — 
ey a suited to your particular needs. 
PRINT-WRITING ALPHABET i ; . Don’t delay . . . Mail this coupon 
FRANK E. Snyper of Liberty, president today! 
of the Pennsylvania State School 
/ | Directors Association, November 27, | 
| of injuries received in an automo- | 
aa EEE To bile accident 
—— WesLey S. Mirman, Easton, retired | 
ney Jaume Cane” mathematics teacher and former 
: coe edinatereett, || president of ‘the Eason Schoo | 
Board 4 
7 lll Bre cne Sae 
MRS. MARTHA Hi. FURVIS, former teach- | 
a KURTZ BROS. er in the Lewisberry elementary | 
* urn [oe schools, December 5 | 
js ee Tee Mrs. Eruet K. Mickey, New Cumber- | 
h land, former Newberry Township TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
- school teacher, December 7 116 North Prince Street 
. Cuartes E. Connor, teacher in the | Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
WEATHERWISE elementary schools of Cumberland I'd like to start 1950 free from 
time The Magazine about Weather Township, Greene County, for more financial Worry. Please send me 
re Meal di titan -idaiale cite than 40 years before his retirement, <r ferent TRU. Certif- 
‘ many 7m 
d Amateur Weathermen of America October 6 cates that will protect my in- 
le igen Institute Phila. 3, Pa. HELEN Sastmowicz, Glen Lyon, first- —_ and savings the year 
r grade teacher for 2] years in the 
Columbus school, Newport Town- iste 
ship, May 11 
Writi So th esp wipe: elope CLARENCE W. CLarK, principal of the Address 
hr nae eaten Ba a | Hampton Township High School, 
book: ible. mplete informa- | i : 
tz A Book poaspharpiesioh an ont for our | Pittsburgh, October 31 } City 
af free, 32-page brochure, WE CAN i 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! J. Etmer Evans, teacher for 26 years | pre Gia acue Ae hein oe - 
las Write Exposition Press in the Cumberland County schools, 
Dept. PS-1 251 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10 November 1  . . .}}}§=§= | teeta tenes ececceeeeee----: 
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Calendar 


February 2-3—State School Directors 
Assn., Harrisburg 

February 12-19—Negro History Week 

February 25-March 2—American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 10-11—Northeastern Region, 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the NEA, Washington, D. C. 

March 18-23—Music Educators Na- 
tional Biennial Conference, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

March 21-24—FKastern District, Amer- 
ican Assn. for Health, Physical 


Education, and Recreation, Haddon 


Hall, Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, 
MN. J. 

March 29-31—Pa. Intercollegiate Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Music Education 
Department, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

April 9-14—Study Conference, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina 

April 14-15—Fifth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown 

April 18-22—Southeastern Conven- 
tion District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
Philadelphia 


April 18-22—American Assn. for 








BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 





Teachers Bureau 


711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 














202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


employers for more than thirty-five years. 


Early registration advisable. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


During 1950 competition for teaching positions will be greater than for several years past. 
Why not register with an Agency that has rendered superior service to teachers and school 


Phone 3-5797 


C. H. Gordinier, Manager 











632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley { eo 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 
national affiliations, and extensive, carefully selected enrollment lists. 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 
E. 


F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 











Established 1880 Successor to THE 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers gives you expert guidance to help you secure 
that next position. Write immediately. A quarter of a century under one management. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


We have, Officially listed, 


69th Year 











944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 


Atlantic 1-5398 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


PITTSBURGH, PA 
Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, high school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, principal and superintendent, 
specialization in teacher placement, and wide personal contacts are at your service. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


John B. Ritter, Manager 








Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotels Adolphus and © 
Baker, Dallas, Texas 3 
April 21-22—Northwestern Pennsyl- | 
vania Art Conference, State Teach. © 
ers College, Edinboro 
May 4-6—Pennsylvania Forensic and _ 
Music League State Contests 3 
May 5-6—18th Annual Business Edu- 7 
cation Contest, State Teachers Col- 7 
lege, Bloomsburg 
May 7-13—National Music Week 
July 2-7—88th Annual Meeting, Na- — 
tional Education Association, St. ; 
Louis, Mo. . 
July 17-22—Fourth Delegate Assem- | 
bly, World Organization of the | 
Teaching Profession, Ottawa, Can- | 
ada : 
August 6-13—National Convention, 7 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Dallas, Texas | 
September 27-28—Education Congress, | 
Harrisburg j 
October 11-14—Western Convention ~ 
District and Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference, Pittsburgh 
October 16-20—38th National Safety © 
Congress and Exposition q 
October 30-31—Conference, Pennsyl- 7 
vania Branch, National Assn. of — 
Secondary School Principals, Har- ~ 
risburg 








TEACHERS 


ADAMS icc 


$2,200 — 37 WEEK TERM — $3,900 ” 
Vacancies occur throughout the year. If you © 
are under 50, qualified and available contact — 
us at once. : 

= REGISTRATION FEE—IITH My ae" 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. © 








e e ° 
Seeking a Position? 
We fill positions in schools and col- E 
leges throughout the East and South. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 
The Baltimore Teachers oency 
William K. Yocum 


516 N. Charles St., seg “Md. 
Member National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 











NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J 





The Reading Teacher Agency 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
OFFICE—SHILLINGTON, PA. 

FREE PHOTO SERVICE 
A reliable service for educator 
Decide your pay—The R.T.A. way) 
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